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Original. || corner of the mountain ranges, give evidence of what 

EARLY IMPRESSIONS. ! may be accomplished, even under the most unfavorable 
_ } circumstances, by the hand of cultivation. ‘The hand 

BY D. W. CLARK, M. A. 1 of industry cannot be more effective in smoothing 


- | down the asperities of nature, and in fertilizing its bar- 
“In the morning sow thy seed, and in the evening | ren soil, than the devoted and persevering guardian of 
withhold not thy hand.” This divinely inspired ex- | youth, in pruning its excrescences, checking its excess- 
hortation of the preacher, so full of meaning, has not ! es, and in forming the mind and heart for usefulness. 
a more interesting application than to those to whom H “Should it please God,” once said a pious father, de- 
has been committed the moral and religious education | sponding over an incorrigible son, who had become 
of the young. How few are fully aware of the fear- | noted for his contentious and quarrelsome spirit—for 
ful responsibilities that are, in this respect, placed upon ! his aversion to his books, and his love of idle and dis- 
them—the deep and solemn interests whose issue is de- | solute company, “should it please God to take away 
pendent upon their action. To their guardianship | any of my children, I pray him that it may be my son 
have been committed not merely the temporal, but also Isaac.” But that which a father’s severity could not 
the eternal interests of an immortal being. They can- | accomplish, was finally achieved by the persevering 
not, it is true, place such a soul irrecoverably without admonitions of a godly mother. Her ardent prayers, 
the tender mercies of God; but the influence they ex- || sanctified by a holy life, at length triumphed over 
ert in forming its character, and the bias they give to||the hard and unfruitful soil—the ferocity of the lion 
its habits and life, will go very far toward determining ! was succeeded by the gentleness of the lamb; and that 
its final destiny. Like the plastic wax, soft and pliant, | incorrigible and almost hopeless son afterward became 
but “without form or comeliness,” is the young mind | not only the most profound scholar of his age, but also 
committed to their charge. By the most prudent and | one of the ablest advocates of the Christian religion. 
unceasing care is it to be molded into form, and stamp- Such was Isaac Barrow, the learned scholar, the able 
ed with the insignia it shall ever after bear. How | professor, and the distinguished defender of the Chris- 
many of the great and of the good, who have done | tian faith. 
honor to their race, and shed resplendent glory upon || The seed is to be sown liberally; “for thou knowest 
their memories, have owed all their greatness and suc- | not whether shall prosper, either this or that, or wheth- 
cess to the habits and principles formed in youth by | er both shall be alike good.” The seed sown under 
the fostering care and godly example of a devout pa- ! the most inauspicious circumstances may, in the end, 
rent! | be productive of the richest fruit. The little germ de- 
Morning and evening are they to sow their seed, || posited in the mind, even in early childhood, though 
leaving it to Providence to ripen and bring to maturity | prevented by evil passions and unholy influences from 
the fruit. The apparent sterility and unfruitfulness of || sprouting amidst the follies of youth, yet it does not— 
the soil suggest no reason why it should not be subject- ||cannot die. In the deep recesses of memory, from 
ed to cultivation. The hand of industry and applica- || whose tablet no thought is ever permanently erased, is 
tion can smooth down the rugged asperities and tame | it laid up; and though it may slumber for years unno- 
the wildest scenes of nature, rendering it beautiful and || ticed, and seem to have perished and been utterly for- 
fertile as the garden of God. But neglect of cultiva- || gotten, yet the providence of God may call it forth. 
tion only is sufficient to spread barrenness and desola- || At some future day, may it spring up and bear “fruit 
tion over the fairest portions of earth. Why is it that | an hundred fold.” 
Sicily, once denominated the “granary of the Roman I had known C-—— in early childhood, and he had 
empire,” has ceased to produce enough to supply even | been my intimate companion and friend till we went 
its sparse and wretched population? Even the cele- | forth from the walls of our beloved Alma Mater, to 
brated Romana Campagna has become a scene of bar- | enter upon the duties of life. After the lapse of seven 
ren desolation ;* while, amidst the deep gorges of the | years, Providence again brought us together. Our 
Rheetian Alps, and even at the very base of those ele- | meeting served to awaken in the minds of both the 
vated summits, capped with eternal snow and ice, the | most pleasing recollections; and for hours did we in- 
extensive orchards,t the fruitful vines, and the abun- | dulge in that luxury which old school-mates and com- 
dance of nature’s choicest productions, for the comfort | panions only can understand and enjoy. Scene after 
and support of man, springing up in every nook and || scene, in our college life, with their various actors, 
| passed in review. We mingled our mutual laments 
* Dr. Fisk’s Travels. | over the fate of one who possessed brilliant talents and 
+ Of mulberry trees, for the cultivation of the silk-worm. high hopes—who had enjoyed every advantage that 
Vor. UI.—45 
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great wealth and honorable parentage could bestow, 
but had been seduced from the paths of virtue, blasted | 
his own flattering prospects, overspread the fair hopes 
of his family and friends with disappointment and 
shame, and sunk, “unhonored and unsung,” into an 


early and ignoble grave. ‘ Why,” almost involunta- 


rily exclaimed I, “have our fortunes been so different | 
from his?” “I know not,” replied be, “what may | 
have been your safe-guard; but my safety, amidst the 
temptations of college life, [ owe to the strong religious | 
impressions made upon my mind in early childhood, | 
which were afterward brought to maturity by the re- i 
ligious training received from pious parents, and espe- 
cially from my pious mother, to whom, under God, I 
owe all my success in life.” 

C 


accomplished scholar. 





was a man of strong powers of mind, and an) 


Though yet in his youth, he had |, 


filled, with great success and usefulness, a post of high 
Ronor in the Church. He was a sound, and some- 
times eloquent preacher. ‘The field of his future labors | 
I therefore felt | 


an increasing interest to learn more of the particular 


bade fair to be extensive and useful. 


circumstances that had given him his early religious | 
impressions, and especially as I had often heard him 
refer to them in the “assembly of the saints.” At my I 
importunity he narrated them to me in substance as | 
follows: 


“T well recollect the first distinct notions I ever ob- } 
tained concerning religion. When about four or five | 
years of age, my parents, who, till that time, had lived ! 
in the neglect of both personal and faenily religion, be- | 
For several 
successive evenings had they been constant in their at- } 


tendance upon the house of prayer, and when at home | 


came experimentally converted to God. 


a solemn gloom sat upon their countenances; and not 
unfrequently did I detect the tear stealing down the | 
check of my affectionate mother. So great a change | 
could not escape the notice of the children; but little | 


did we understand of the great moral transformation 


mother, the Bible drawn from the case, and after read- 
ing, we all bowed before God, while my father offered 
up an humble prayer. This being ended, he went forth 
to attend to the duties of the day. My childish curi- 
osity was so excited that I followed in his footsteps, and 


‘in childish simplicity asked what he did so for at break- 


fast. I never shall forget that question. Seating him- 


self upon a log, while I stood by his knee, he told me 


of the great God who had made all things, and be- 


stowed upon us every thing that we had, and who was 
so merciful that when man had sinned and rebelled 
against him, he sent his only Son to save him. He 


\then spoke of the love of the Redeemer—how much 
ihe labored and endured, and what a dreadful death he 
| died that he might redeem and save us. 


Such were the 
circumstances under which the family altar was erected 


in my father’s house. They may appear trifling; but 


upon my youthful mind they made impressions that 
| have been lasting. 


Indeed these are the earliest things 
of which I have any recollection. ‘They were proba- 
bly soon forgotten by both my parents; nor, perhaps, 
did they ever dream, while they were suwing their seed 


with a trembling hand, that any lasting impressions 


-would be made upon the minds of their youthful off- 


spring. But the impressions made upon at least one 


of them have not and cannot be forgotten. Nearly 


| twenty-five years have passed away, but the recollec- 


tion of that ever blessed morning, and the sweet coun- 
sels of an affectionate father follow me still. They 
were the dawn of a new existence to my soul—they 
opened my mind to the realities of the spiritual world, 
and gave a direction and an impulse to my faculties that 
has never spent its force.” 

As my friend advanced with his simple narration, 
there was a fervor and an emphasis in his tone, and a 
tremor in his voice, which showed that the things of 
which he spoke were not mere abstractions of the in- 
tellect, but images graven deeply on the heart. 

“ Never,” exclaimed he, “shall I forget the times 


that was going on within them. One morning, as we||when my mother bade me kneel by her knee, and 
were called up and prepared for breakfast, there was a ! taught me to lisp ‘ Our Father’—never shall I forget 
visible change in the countenance of both of them ; | the Sabbath evenings when our little circle, then un- 
for during the preceding evening they had been ena- | broken by death, were gathered to recite our lessons 
bled to rejoice in a knowledge of sins forgiven. The | from the Bible or the Catechism. Yes, even the old 
expression of sadness, which had been to me the cause | Westminster Catechism holds a place in my affections. 
of much concern, young as I was, was all gone, and iT reprobate, indeed, the God-dishonoring doctrines it 
peaceful smiles played on the countenance of each. ! contains, like thorns springing up in a bed of the choic- 


The trickling tear was no longer seen stealing its way 
down my mother’s cheek—the sigh was no longer 
All was peace and joy. Breakfast was soon 
ready, and the family gathered around the table; but 
instead of proceeding to serve out our food, silence and 


heard. 


stillness was enjoined by my mother, while my father 
offered a brief expression of thankfulness to the Author 
of all our blessings. The children looked upon one 
another after it was over, but were silent. Our vener- 


able grand-father, whom we revered as a saint, and also 


est flowers; but I love it for the good it contains—for 
! the good it has done to me. ‘Thus in the morning did 
‘my parents begin to sow their seed, and in the evening 
! did not withhold their hand. Our house was a house 
\of prayer, and a school of.instruction. My parents 
| went forth weeping and bearing precious seed, but they 
| returned rejoicing, bringing their sheaves with them. 
i My sisters were all early converted to God, and one 
! has already been transplanted to bloom for ever before 
| the throne on high. And, as for myself, the prayers 


the minister, we had been accustomed to hear ‘say |/and religious instructions of my parents have, amidst 
all the temptations and follies of youth, been like so 


| 





grace, but our father never before. Breakfast was) 


soon over. We were all seated on either side of my |} many guardian angels encamped round about me. 
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They have proved a more powerful talisman than the || fearful admonition follow the thoughtless youth, till he 
lamps of genii, or the spells of necromancers in eastern could sing, with the Psalmist, of his feet having been 
fable. Upwards of twelve years have I been a wan- | placed upon the Rock of ages. That young man, after 
derer from my early home—I have been exposed to va- | graduating with high honor from one of our colleges, 
rious and strong temptations; but the influences there | has become an able and successful minister of the New 
thrown around me are unbroken—I have listened to | Testament. 
the voice of eloquence, and been borne along by the | These are not solitary examples of the blessed effects 
tide of human feeling; but never—never has my soul | of “words fitly spoken.” The whole history of the 
been so transfixed as by the still small voice of ane Church abounds with them. It is not, however, by 
instruction.” | _words alone, but by actions, also, that Christian parents 
My friend ceased. It was a testimony worthy of his | exert an influence for good or for evil upon the minds 
noble nature—worthy of his pious parents, whose la- | of their children. “And it is not unfrequently the case 
bor had been so richly repaid. Parent, Christian pa- | ‘that the most able instructions and precepts are com- 
rent! “in the morning sow thy seed, and in the even-| pletely neutralized by unchristian example. I once 
ing withhold not thy hand.” } knew a Christian professor, highly reputed for his piety 
Mr. Coleridge somewhere asserts that thought is im-| and benevolence. He was ever ready to expatiate upon 
perishable—that though it may slumber in an imper- | | the charms of religion; and his almost constant theme 
ceptible state for years, yet heaven and earth may soon- | was the depravity of man’s nature, and his ingratitude 
er pass away than it should be stricken off from the | toward God for his tender mercies. Meet him where 
great chain of mental operations, and cease to affect |and when you might, religion was the all-absorbing 
the destiny of man. If such be the case, every word | topic of his conversation. And yet his wife remained 
of religious instruction, every pious admonition, and | till old age unconverted—his daughters grew up rude 
every prayer is stamped with imperishability. We and careless—his sons were open scoffers of religion, 
somewhere read of insects that had retained the princi- | ‘and contemners of God. Their hardness and indiffer- 
ple of life unextinguished, after being buried in amber | ence, nay, utter contempt for all forms of religion, hu- 
for ages, and sprang forth with all the vigor of prime- || man and divine, was a matter of wonder and surprise 
val youth the moment they were released from the | to all who had witnessed the father’s show of religion. 
mass that inclosed them. A single word of religious | It was to me a matter of great surprise; and often have 
instruction, offered from a full heart, may be called | [heard ihe father, with tears in his eyes, speak of the de- 
forth by the providence of God, and exert an influence | pravity of his children as some calamity sent upon him. 
when you shall have been slumbering long in the house || But more intimate acquaintance solved the mystery. 
appointed for all living. “My son,” once said an affec- | Religion was with him an ideal of the imagination 
tionate father, as they were walking homeward through | ! rather than a principle of the heart and life. He had 
a thick wood, in the gloom of the evening, “my son, | learned it as a theory, fanciful and exquisite, but failed, 
do you know there is a hell?”’ The question was ut- | in practical life, to exemplify its virtues. He had not 
tered with the deep pathos and feeling which parental | | earned to govern his own spirit, and, so far as influ- 
affection only could inspire. The son listened in si-| ence and control over his children were cencerned, was 
lence, while the father, with tenderness, told him of his | like a house broien down, and without wails. Out of 
danger, and pointed out the way of escape, and affec- respect to their father, the children would listen to his 
tionately besought him to remember his Creator in the | counsels, (and I never knew a parent capable of giving 
days of his youth, * * * Time passed on, The| better,) and bear, with patience, his long prayers, but 
pious parent is gathered to his fathers. ‘The peace of | they only filled them with disgust; and taking his as a 
his dying moments was disturbed by the thought that, | sample of the religion of all, it is hardly to be wonder- 
after all his labors for the salvation of his children, he | | ed that religion, in the end, with them, became but an- 
must leave one unreconciled to God; and he went } other word for hypocrisy. The history of this family 
down to his grave mourning for his youngest and best | is soon told. ‘The father died, and his sons became 
beloved son. ‘The young man continued to pursue the | vagabonds in the earth. 
paths of folly and sin; but he pursued them not with-|| We cannot fully accord with the sentiment, though 
out warning. As he passed by the humble grave-yard | there is much beauty, and not a little truth in it, that 
where slept the ashes of his revered father, a hollow || the whole character is but an aggregate of small influ- 
voice seemed to reverberate in his ear, “My son, do || ences. Even the “father of rivers,” rolling its majes- 


|} 
” As he walked through the | tic waters onward toward the ocean, was formed by the 


you know there is a hell? | 
grove which had witnessed the admonition of the man | congregation of little rills; and, as the accession of ev- 
of God, every tree seemed to re-echo, “ My son, do you ! ery little stream adds to its greatness and grandeur, so 
know there is a hell?” When mingling in the scenes | does every little influence, especially in youth, tend to 
of sinful mirth—when tempted to sin—when plunged | give form and direction to human character, till its 
into transgression, and when the sinful curse trembled ! principles are infixed firmly as the everlasting hills on 
on his tongue, the deep, affectionate notes of his pa-| their deep foundations. Then, what though no one 
rent’s voice still sounded in his ear, “My son, do you | event shall stand out prominent in its influence, yet 
know there is a hell?” By day and by night did this the equal influence of thousands conspiring to the 
3 
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same end, shall touch a cord whose vibrations shall || 
never cease, and awaken sympathies that shall never 
die away. | 
The ideal palace of an Aladdin may spring up in a 
night, but it fades away with the mists of morning, 
while the edifice consecrated to genius and taste re- 
quires years of patient toil and care to bring it to ma- | 
turity; but when completed it stands forth the wonder | 
and model of after ages. Month after month, and year | 
after year, does the sculptor continue to apply the gen- 
tle strokes of his chisel. Watch the progress of his: 
work. Day after day does he devote himself to the) 
completion of the same limb, or to the perfection of | 
the same feature, without the least perceptible change | 
to the casual observer. But though no one of the un- | 
counted millions of blows he has applied has left any | 
distinct traces of its effects, yet the grand aggregate— | 
the final result—is there. In the perfect statue—the | 
‘sublime model of art—the master-piece of a Praxi- | 
teles—it stands forth to the wonder and admiration of 
the world. How many would be willing to spend a- 
life of toil, that they might bring to perfection even one 
But why should not the parent be | 


specimen of art! 
as emulous to perfect the character of his children as | 
the artist his statue? Why should not his ambition to 
endow immortal mind with every virtue be as un- 
quenchable as that of the artist to “make the marble 
speak ?” 

A single word or act, conscientiously performed, may | 
be all-powerful for good—it may exert an influence 
years after it has transpired. In the hour of tempta- | 
tion, it may rise in the recollection of the tempted | 
child, and rescue him from the pit into which he had 
well nigh fallen. In the hour of gloom and mental | 
misgiving, it may come like an angel visitant, whis- 
pering consolation to the soul. But it is the skillful 
and steady hand only that works its way onward to | 


the certain completion of its work. 

Christians! Christian mothers! would you have your | 
children early imbued with religious sentiments, and | 
grow up in the practice of Christian virtues? would | 
you throw around them a shield of protection against | 
the seducing influences of sin? would you impart unto | 
them a talisman whose charm should bring deliverance 
from the snare of the fowler? then, in the morning 
sow thy seed, and in the evening withhold not thy hand ; | 
for thou knowest not which may prosper, whether this | 
or that, or whether both may be alike good. 


1 Bt 


THE YOUTHFUL MIND. 
A straw will make an impression on the virgin | 
Let it remain a short time, and a horse’s hoof 
So it is with the youthful | 


snow. 
can hardly penetrate it. 
mind. A trifling word may make an impression upon 


Think of this, ye who have the | 


| 
training of the infant mind, and leave such an impres- | 


sion thereon as will be safe for it to carry amid the fol- | 
lies and temptations of the world. i 
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Original. 
LONELINESS. 
My heart is sad and lonely now, 
Its early dreams are fled— 
The flowers of hope, which bloom’d so fair, 
Alas, have withered! 
The waves of grief have o’er me pass’d, 
And even hope has fled at last. 


The sunny hours that erst were wont 
To cheer my drooping heart— 

The smiles of friends—I’ve seen them all, 
Like visions fair, depart, 

And I, as one arous’d from sleep, 

For each bright phantom wake and weep. 


The eye that flash’d in years gone by, 
{s dimm’d by sorrow’s tears— 
The heart that once beat joyously, 
Is sadden’d now with fears. 
Past—past are all my visions bright— 
This is the heart’s dark, starless night. 


Ah! could I but recall the hours, 
The scenes, the joys of youth, 
And know again the pure delight 
Of friendship’s changeless truth, 
And hear again that soft sweet tone, 
Sacred to friendship’s power alone! 


But I am friendless—grief and woe 
Have my companions been— 
My heart yearns for a purer clime— 
A calmer, holier scene— 
Where my lone heart, so sad and chill, 
Again with rapture sweet may thrill. 


My heart is sad! The bitter thought 
[ gladly would repress; 
But memory will often wake 
It from its loneliness, 
And bring to mind those blissful hours 
When life’s bright path seem’d strewn with flowers, 
W. Baxter. 
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Original. 
TO ELLA. 

Aras! fair Ella sleeps— 

Her varied life is o'er; 
No more she prays—no more she weeps— 
No longer toils up life’s rude steeps, 

Nor courts the muses more: 
As the untimely bloom 

Of spring. flowers soon doth fade, 
So early in the silent tomb, 
Where nought can light or cheer the gloom, 

Our darling one was laid. 
Her form reclines full low, 

’Mid darkness, death, and gloom; 
But the freed spirit, well we know, 
Of her we lov’d and valued so, 


Hath triumph’d o’er the tomb, LC. L, 
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Original. 
THE BAPTISM.* 


BY THE EDITOR, 


Tue work of grace in the human soul is progressive, | 


Yet it has several distinct stages. Conviction of sin 
is one state, regeneration is another, and entire conse- 
cration a third. Each of these is, for the most part, 
feeble in its beginning, and strengthens by slow degrees, 

Conviction of sin may now and then be sudden and 
overpowering, as it was in Paul and Gardner. But in 
such cases the work is extraordinary. The history of 
the Church affords comparatively few such scenes as 


that of Pentecost. Revivals of religion are generally 


under forms more gentle, in which the Spirit is distilled | 


“like the dew,” rather than sent forth like a “mighty 
rushing wind.” In a large majority of instances, the 
election of the soul to life has been through a “strait 
gate and a narrow way ”—a way which cost the earnest 


struggles of several days or weeks of agony. 


And what is true of conviction holds also in respect | 


to regeneration. This is a distinct form of grace, radi- 


cally differing from conviction of sin, as it involves 


But 
Yet by laying aside “all mal- 


spiritual life, and not merely a struggle after life. 
this life is first feeble. 


ice and guile,” and “as new-born babes, desiring the | 
sincere milk of the word,” it becomes a growing life, | 


in which all the graces of the Spirit advance toward 
maturity. 
Somewhere in this progress the third state obtains, 


. . . ° . 1! 
which, though it is gradually approached, is instanta- | 


neously bestowed. ‘This is known to some as the “as- 
surance of hope,” and to others as “perfect love,” or 
“entire sanctification.” The last two are the Scrip- 
tural designations of the state. The former, “ perfect 
love,” is used by the “beloved disciple” in his first 


“En- 


tire sanctification” is a phrase authorized by this lan- 


general epistle—* perfect love casteth out fear.” 


guage of Paul, in Thessalonians, “ And the very God 
of peace sanctify you wholly ;” that is, “entirely.” 


That this perfect love, or entire sanctification, is specifi- | 


cally a new state, and not the mere improvement of a 
former state or of regeneration, is plainly inferred from 
the Bible. 
ground, and sowing it with wheat, in the growth of 
which there spring up tares, 
Sanctification is like weeding the soil, or gathering the 
tares and burning them, so that nothing remains to 
grow there but the good seed. 


generation and of sanctification will be easily under- 
stood. 
slow progress of the wheat choked and made sickly by 
the intermingling weeds, 


ruptions. These, while they remain, are always in the 
way of the former. Entire sanctification removes 





* Concluded from page 328, 





Regeneration is like breaking up the fallow | 
It is a mixed moral state. | 
Connected with this | 
illustration, the growth of the soul in the graces of re- | 
In regeneration a spiritual growth is like the 


The wheat represents the | 
graces of religion, and the weeds our remaining cor- | 


|\them—roots them out of the heart, and leaves it a 
| pure moral soil. Then the graces of the Spirit have 
|an uninterrupted growth, except as the violence of Sa- 
'tan’s temptations, like a tempest on a desolated field, 
| may interpose. 

_ Growth in sanctification may be illustrated thus. 
‘The weeds being uprooted from the field, there still re- 
main certain methods of improvement. One is by ea- 
jriching the soil. This is the privilege of the moral 
When the Holy Ghost has cleansed 
\the heart, or crucified its unholy affections, we may 
enrich the soil by the acquisition of knowledge. The 
heart is cleansed by faith in the blood of Christ; but 
we are exhorted to add to our faith virtue, or strength, 
and knowledge. Another method of growth is to ma- 
ture the spiritual crop. The field may be cleared of 
weeds while the tender blade is springing up, and 
‘months will yet be necessary to grow the grain. So 
‘the heart may be cleansed from sin, while our graces 


husbandman. 


are immature, and the cleansing is a preparation for 
‘their unembarrassed and:rapid growth. These hints 
may not interest some of our readers; but in illustra- 
{tion of a doctrine involved in this narrative, they will 
be read by those whose attention we are chiefly anxious 
to secure, 

In 18—, the town of A was favored with a sta- 
tioned minister, who was deeply experienced in sancti- 
fying grace, having for six years walked in its light. 
‘In March of that year, he whose history we are rela- 
ting visited that place, to enjoy the privilege of a relig- 
He reached the town on Saturday, and 
in the evening heard a sermon on “ perfect love,” which 
| was followed by inviting believers to approach the altar 
and pray for that blessing. He with many others bowed 
‘before the Lord for more than an hour. ‘To him it 
‘seemed almost a fruitless waiting, though, as he after- 





‘ious meeting. 


_ward learned, it was a blessed season to several souls. 
Through the Sabbath which followed, he had power 
with God, and much of the time was in a deep strug- 
gle for holiness of heart. 

| On Monday morning he rose early, and wrapping 
his cloak about him, continued, until breakfast time, to 
plead for the baptism of the Holy Ghost. Hastily par- 
taking of a slight repast, he returned to his chamber 
and fell upon his knees. While entreating God for a 
clean heart, his mind was led to contemplate “the im- 
jage of Christ” as the single object of desire. To be 
Christ-like—to possess “all the mind that was in” the 
blessed Savior, seemed to embrace all good; and this 
became the burden of his earnest prayer. 

«And why do you not take his image?” was sug- 
gested to him; “for he has taken yours. Look at the 
crucified Lamb. From his bleeding feet, and hands, 
and heart—from his pale features, and from every con- 
vulsed member, as from a thousand mirrors, do you not 
catch the reflection of your own vile image destroyed 
by the fall? Why does the blessed Jesus there hang 


and bleed, ‘his visage so marred more than any man, 
and his form more than the sons of men?’ 
| himself? 


Is it for 
He is innocent—immaculate. 
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No—O no! 


| 
| 
| 
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It is for me. There, on the cross, he bears my sin, and 
shame, and weakness, and misery, and death. And 


why does he bear them? ‘To give me, in their stead, | 


his purity, and honor, and strength, and bliss, and life. 
Why, then, not take his image? Give him your sin, 
and take his purity. Give him your shame, and take 
his honor. Give him your helplessness, and take his 
strength. Give him your misery, and take his bliss. 
Give him your death, and take his life everlasting. 
Nay, yours he already has. ‘There they are, bruising 
him and putting him to grief! Nothing remains but 
that you take his in exchange. Make haste! Now— 
just now, he freely offers you all, and urges all upon 
your instant acceptance.” 


All at once he felt as though a hand, not feeble but | 
omnipotent—not of wrath but of love, were laid on his | 


brow. He felt it not only outwardly but inwardly. It 


seemed to press upon his whole being, and to diffuse 
all through and through it a holy sin-consuming ener- | 
gy. As it passed downward, his heart as well as his 


head was conscious of the presence of this soul-cleans- 
ing energy, under the influence of which he fell to the 
floor, and in the joyful surprise of the moment cried 
out with a loud voice. Still that hand of power 
wrought without and within, and wherever it moved it 
seemed to leave the glorious impress of the Savior’s 
image. For a fevy minutes the deep of God’s love 


swallowed him up—all its waves and billows rolled 
P 


over him. 
But Satan was there. Quick and subtil in his strat- 
agem—*“Shame,” said he, “that you should make this 


ado, to the disgrace of religion, and to the mortification | 


of those whose hospitalities you share.’ He saw that 


it was an evil thought, and strove against it; but after) 


a sore conflict it prevailed. He became silent, his feel- 
ings subsided, and he arose and proceeded to the meet- 
ing-house, where the pious were gathered for the wor- 
ship of God. His heart still burned within him, and 


his Savior whispered words of holy comfort to his soul. 


This was the baptism of the Spirit. ‘T’o the pious it 
needs no explanation. ‘To the impious it admits none. 
What effects followed this visit of the soul to the 
mount of transfiguration may be rehearsed in our next 
number. 


AUTUMN. 
How swiftly pass our years, 
How soon their end comes on— 
A train of hopes and fears— 
And human life is gone. 


See, the fair Summer now is past, 

The foliage late that clad the trees 
Stript by the equinoctial blast, 

Falls like the dew-drop in the breeze. 


So, man, thy Summer soon will end, 
Thine Autumn, too, will soon decay, 
And Winter come when thou wilt blend 
With common dust to mold away. 
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Original, 

MY SISTER’S HYMN-BOOK, 
Taatr hymn-book! There was nothing peculiar 
about it. ‘he verses were like many others—rich and 
spiritual. But what gave it, with me, an inestimable 
value, it was the dying bequest of my sister. It was 
not my privilege to be with her in the closing scenes 
of life—hundreds of miles separated us. But never 
shall I forget how, on my return, this little book was 
presented to me, It had once before belonged to me. 
I had given it to Clara on condition that she would sing 
for me, and I was repaid while listening to her sweet 
voice. When given back to me, it brought to my 
mind the scenes of childhood, and of our whole life up 
to the time that we were separated. 

When I first heard of Clara’s death, it did not seem 
to make a deep impression upon my mind—why I can- 
not say. Perhaps, from my not having been with her 
in the hour of her departure, I was unable to realize 
the loss I had sustained, though I knew that I should 
behold her no more in this world. 

But when I came to gaze upon the pages of this now 
to turn over its leaves—to read those 





priceless treasure 
words which she so often had sung—the conviction 
fully, for the first time, seized upon my mind, that she 
who had been its owner, was gone—gone for ever! 
I now awoke to the agonizing consciousness that my 
sister had been taken away from me! 

Now my thoughts would busily fly back to those 
years in which we were one—to the home of our 
childhood—to those happy hours when we used to 
ramble in the fields and gather lilies, or stay by the 
brook, in the meadow, now watching the minnies as 
they sported amidst the crystal waters, and now listen- 
ing to the song of the robin, perched above us in the 
branches of the trees. How often we walked, hand 
in hand, to the village school, and how unwilling she 
was that I should leave her for a moment, lest some 
danger should approach! ‘Then, as if by magic, my 
mind would rush through the lapse of years until ma- 
turer age had added grace to her form, and loveliness 
to her character. 

On the last years of her life my whole soul would 
| concentrate its sympathies. I would think of the time 


when she gave her heart to God, and found the Savior, 
_ How often she used to converse about heaven, and the 
felicity which the saints enjoy at God’s right hand! 
| Then, again, I would watch the hectic flush and ashy 
| paleness that gathered in delicate contrast upon her fair 


| countenance, as consumption was drying up the very 
| fountains of life. 
| When I bade her farewell, how she held my hand, 
| (I seem to feel its pressure now,) as the tears stole 
from her speaking eye! “ We shall meet no more in 
this world,” was all she could say. Her words were 
prophetic! Never again shall we meet, until I follow 
her over Jordan. 
She did not die as the wicked die, nor was her last 
‘end like theirs. While the king of terrors was hurry- 
‘ing her away, her soul was in raptures. They could 
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see that its wings were all plumed for a flight to glory. 
She is gone; but her memory lives, and her graces 
have left an odor behind. Farewell, my sister! It was 
hard to give thee up; for thou wert lovely. 
was the fittest place for thee. 
tle spirit, return again? 
no! 


Yet heaven 
But wilt thou not, gen- 
No, 
In lonely solitude, amidst pensive hours of holy 
meditation, while the softest zephyrs waft balmy fra- 


Art thou gone for ever? 


grance on their wings, and heaven sheds upon my 
wounded heart a healing influence—when no mortal 


ear listens, and the spirits of the blest seem to mingle 


their notes of rapture with the gentle song of Nature in 
Jehovah’s praise, then, blest spirit, I seem to hear thee 
sing to thy brother, in sweeter tones than thou wast 
wont to use on earth— 
“Deathless spirit, quickly rise! 

Soar, thou native of thé skies! 

Pear] of price by Jesus bought, 

To his glorious likeness wrought, 

Come his triumphs to adorn— 

Born of God, to God return. 

See he beckons from on high— 

Tearless, to his presence fly. 

Thine the merit of his blood— 

Thine the righteousness of God.” 


= Bee — 


Original. 

THE QUESTION ANSWERED. 

Evrror Lapres’ Reeosrrory,—Dear Sir—As your 
periodical is intended for the profiting of females in 
religious doctrine and experience, permit me to trouble 
you with an inguiry, which, for the good of souls, I 
doubt not you will willingly answer. 

In frequent conversations with valued friends, the 
subject of Christian baptism is introduced. ‘They in- 
sist on immersion as the only, and a necessary mode of 
that sacrament. ‘The argument which is most urged 
upon me, is drawn from the alledged signification of 
the Greek word, which they say is “immerse, and noth- 
ing else.” Having never been immersed, yet having 
received this sacrament, as [ supposed, in another form, 
I am interested to know if they are correct, and appeal 
to you for instruction. 

As there are doubtless many other minds in a state 
of inquiry amongst your readers, your reply through 
the Repository may be extensively useful; besides 
which, it will be permanent, and can be referred to 
when an unpublished answer will have been Jost in 
oblivion. Will you permit us to have it for reference 
in future time?! 
in the truth, 

Iam, &c., 


With sincere desires to be confirmed 


Ann P. M’Laveutin. 


THE REPLY. 
The word baptize is, with slight variation, purely 


Greek. 


immerse, and nothing else.” 


It is a capital error to say that it signifies “to 
It might just as well be 
affirmed that the English verb “to dye” signifies to 
color red, and nothing else. In each proposition there 
is both truth and falsehood. ‘To baptize does signify to 
immerse, and to dye does sometimes mean to color red. 
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on. 
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To color 
yellow, green, or any other shade, is as much dyeing 


But both verbs have several other meanings. 
as to color red. So of baptize—to “pour upon,” or 
“shed forth,” is assuredly baptism as well as to im- 
merse. 

That the word baptize—or baptize, to retain its 
proper form—does mean “something else than to im- 
is proven by every reputable lexicon in being. 
No scholar will venture to deny it. 


merse,” 
There is a cog- 
nate word, bap/o, which means “to dip,” and is thus 
translated in Matthew xxvi, 23, Luke xvi, 24, John 
xiii, 26, and Revelation xix, 13; but this word is never 
used in reference to the sacrament of baptism, as we 
might expect it would be, if immersion were the form. 
So far as its classic use is in question, it is readily 


granted that one meaning among oft/ers of the Greek 


word baplizo is to immerse; and, furthermore, it is 
granted that this is a leading signification; but we 
deny that this is its only import, and affirm that it has 
other meanings. 

Homer calls the gushing of the warm blood upon 
the warrior’s sword the baptism of the offending weap- 
Here baptize signifies sprinkling. 

Aristophanes calls excessive wine-bibbing a being 
baptized with wine. 

Plutarch says, “Thou mayest be baptized, (O, blad- 
der!) but it is not permitted thee to go under the wa- 
So that, according to Plutarch, baptism does not 


ter.” 


require a “going under the water.” 
Stephanus defines baptism to be not only immersion, 


but generally cleansing, or washing. 


Scapula defines it—*abluo,” “lavo ;” and 

Suidas adds, “ wetting, washing, or purging.” 

Ainsworth says that to baptize is to wash, or to 
sprinkle. 

Parkhurst says—‘“'T'o baptize is to wash with water 
in token of purification from sin. But in the New 
‘Testament it occurs not strictly in the sense of to dip, 
to immerse, or plunge in water.” 

Greenfield says to baptize, in the New Testament, 
is “to wash, to perform ablution, to cleanse,” 

Ewing says that “baptizo is used in several different 
2. To 
3. To overwhelm, or cov- 


senses, as, 1. To plunge, or sink under water. 
cover partially with water. 
er with water, by rushing, pouring, or flowing upon. 
4, To drench or impregnate with liquor by affusion. 
5. To oppress, or overwhelm, in a metaphorical sense. 
6. To wash in general, without specifying the mode, 


~ 


7. To wash for the special purpose of symbolical, ritual, 
or ceremonial purification. 8, To administer the ordi- 


nance of Christian baptism.” 

Bonaventura says that “baptizo signifies avo, that 
is, to wash.” 

Doederline says that “the power of the word bap- 
fico is expressed in washing, or performing ablution, 
on which account we read of the washing of cups, 
Mark vii, 8; and the rite itself is called a purifying in 
John iii, 25,” 

Attersol says, “Dipping into water is not necessary 


to the being of a sacrament. Sprinkling of water is 
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not necessary to the being of a sacrament. But wet- | Let us beware how we adduce classical authority to 
ting and washing with water are necessary to the being correct the philological errors of the Holy Ghost. 
of a sacrament.” When we say that to baptize means “to immerse and 
Maldanat says, “ With the Greeks, duptizein (one | nothing else,” we may be assured there isdanger. Let 
of the forms of baptizo in conjugation) signifies to dip, } us beware lest we be found fighting against God. 
to wash, to wash oft; and as Tertullion says concern- | To add several illustrations and proofs which we 
ing baptism, [De Anima, cap. x,] that it means not| have in mind, in regard to the Scriptural meaning of 
only to immerse, but also to pour, [mergere non tan- || the word baptize, will make our present reply too long. 
tum, sed et perfundere.”|—Professor Pond, Biblical We shall therefore close for the present, and resume 
Repository. | the subject hereafter. But we will add one or two 
The reader must not forget that the generic idea of | general remarks. It surprises us to find so patient and 








baptism in all these cases is to wash, as the generic idea | persevering a warfare carried on against nine-tenths of 
in dyeing, is to make of some, no matter what, color. | the Christian world, in regard to the meaning of the 
A specific idea, or a mode may be inferred, in each | word baptizo, while other words, just as important in 
case. For instance, we may infer that the washing or| sacramental sjgnificancy are passed by as of no conse- 
baptism is by dipping in water, or by applying it other-| quence. On this point, we avail ourselves of the fol- 
wise; just as we may infer that the dyeing is to be red, | lowing extract from an unknown writer. 
green, or some particular color. But in each case this) “In some words which occur in the New Testament 
is mere inference. | ‘we discover a modification of the sense, a departure 

The New Testament ofien applies Greek words in| from their meaning, as found in the classic authors. 
a novel form. If in the Epistles bapfizo always means || When Xenophon tells us (Cyrop Lib, 1, p. 15) that 
“immersion,” what are we to do with Hebrews ix, 10, the hunters followed their sport ‘until supper,’ mechri 
where “divers washings,” (“baptisms,”) are spoken | de‘pnon, we infer that, with appetites sharpened by the 
of? What were these divers Jewish baptisms? They | vigorous exercise of a whole day, they partook of a 
are described in Leviticus xiv, 7: “He shall sprinkle | hearty meal. That is, detpnon signifies, in a classic 
upon him that is to be cleansed seven times, and he | Greek author, a hearty meal—in the evening. But 
shall pronounce him clean ;” and in Numbers viii, 7: | when Pau/ speaks of eating the Lord’s supper, (1 Cor. 
“Sprinkle water of purifying upon them.” Sprink- | xi, 20,) where he uses the same word, deipnon, does he 
lings, then, were among these diverse baptisms. | mean that the Lord’s supper is a hearty meal?’ By no 

What shall we do, also, with 1 Cor. x, 1, 2, “All| means. He censures the excess of eating, the neglect 
our fathers were baptized unto Moses in the cloud and | of discriminating between the common meal and the 
in the sea?’ How were they baptized?’ Exodus xiv,| Christian ordinance. Here we find a Greek word, 
22, informs us that the children of Israel went into the | when applied to a religious ceremony, used with a pe- 
sea on dry ground. If the water touched them at all, | culiar signification. If, then, it can even be shown 
it was in the form of rain from the cloud, or of spray | that baptize, ina classic author, may occasionally imply 
from the foaming waves which stood up in heaps on | the idea of submerging, yet it does not follow that the 
their right and on their left. word retains its classic meaning, in its whole extent, 

It is undeniable that baptizo is used in the New) when applied to a Christian ordinance, any more than 
Testament, to denote those Jewish cleansings, which | the word deipnon. It is not a heathen poet or orator 
were oftener performed by sprinkling than by immer- || who is to explain to us what a sacrament is, but the 
sion. The force of the argument involved in this fact } New Testament, the inspired word.” 
may not be perceived. It may be thus illustrated. It | This hint suggests the possibility—if not certain- 
is denied by immersionists that pouring or sprinkling is | ty—that the great enemy of the Church is the author 
baptism. Suppose our blessed Savior should now | of the hot disputes about the form of baptism. Why 
come to our world, and enter our churches, as he was_ else is it confined to one sacrament? In regard to the 
wont to visit the temple, and should on some occasions | eucharist, all confess that the Church disregards apos- 
say to Presbyterian or Methodist congregations, a few } tolic forms. The eucharist is no longer a “supper.” 
of whom are immersed, but many others sprinkled, | Yet no daring polemic charges on Christ’s ministers the 
“Your diverse baptisms oblige you, as my disciples, to | neglect of this sacrament. 
be faithful;” would not such language prove conclu-|| Please to review the extract quoted above. Con- 
sively that he viewed sprinkling as one form of bap- | sider how it can have happened that immersionists are 
tism? He would certainly be giving it that mame,| so careless of the forms of the eucharist, and yet so 
which immersionists are careful not to do, even by re-| precise in regard to baptism. Is it of greater impor- 
mote implication. By his apostle in Hebrews ix, 10,| tance that a sacrament, never to be repeated upon its 
the Savior has done the very thing here supposed. He | subject, the alledged irregularity of which is of course 
calls the ceremanial cleansings of Judaism, which were | but a single evil, should be fashioned exactly after the 
generally by sprinkling, baptisms; and if divine author- | apostolic pattern, than that a sacrament, which is ever 
ity can settle any disputed point, surely it ought to de- _Tepeated, and from which, like our daily food, we de- 
cide the Scriptural signification of the word baptizo. | rive perpetual strength or weakness, should be whole- 
Shall we dispute with an aposile, or withstand God? | some and Scriptural? 
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1 || fine-looking as his master, and sporting his collar and 
ccufls of buff, with the silver band about his hat, and 


Dear Friznp,—I have often promised to relate! | performing every minutia of his office to the letter, 


to you some of those dramas in real life which have | 


passed under my personal observation, surpassing in 


interest and in incident the events of the most high- | the shoulder for the hand at alighting, &c., &c. 


wrought fiction. 
Adeline M. And to commence in order takes me back | 
to a date considerably prior to the war of 1812 and 
1814. 

My first recollections of her are as of a childhood | 
acquaintance with one so indulged by fortune that lit. | 
erally her feet were hardly ever allowed to touch the 


earth. And, so injudicious were the arrangements of 


the family, that, twice a day, the coach was sent a two | misfortune followed another. 


minutes’ walk to take the children to school—a distince- || 


tion that my youthful fancy gloated on as the perfec- | 


tion of happiness; for neither in that family nor in my 
own was it then customary to instill those religious 
leadings which keep the youthful heart from its own 
folly. 

Mr. 


‘ 


M., the father, was an opulent merchant, en- 


gaged in extensive commercial relations, and in the full | 


tide of success. 
riches into his lap; and friends and adulators followed, 
He had married the woman that he loved, his children 
were beautiful and healthy, and no ungratified ambition 
disturbed the complacency of his heart. 
full—full to overflowing. 


His cup was 


It will not seem surprising, then, that with so much | 


to engage the outward senses, and no counteracting 
principle within, this family walked wide from God, 
and forgot him—that they increased and swelled with 


pride and arrogance, so that the very children, six) } 
and eight years of age, became offensive by the ugli- | 
Yet all these | family in comfort. 


ness of their airs, and their pretensions. 
things seemed to be taken as matters of course—*it| 
was not to be expected that children so much indulged 
could behave like those more rigidly looked to” —“ they 
were more to be pitied than blamed,” &c., &c. No ac- 
quaintances fell away from a family so situated—none 
took too much notice of their overstepping petulance 
and pride. 

The world, it is said, grows worse: But it would 
seem to me that the order of society is now, in some 
respects, better than then; and that, amongst the high- 
er classes, the ordeal of public opinion is better squared 
to morality, and more rigidly insisted on than then, 
But I may be mistaken; for I have spent many years 
in the south and west, where many of the aristocrat- 
ical distinctions which obtain in the New England 


Every wind that blew seemed to waft | 


jand with the most deferential dignity, always present- 
jing the hand for the foot at entering the carriage, or 


Be- 


I now bethink me of the story of | sides this the lady always made her visits of ceremony 


jing a chariot—a most grand and beautiful style of car- 
though now out of use. And so this family 
lived—all the appointments of the house, a very beau- 
| ‘tifal mansion, corresponding in expense and style to 
‘the equipages, &c., &c. 

And so this family went on for years; but at last 
a came a reverse. The star was changed. One 

At first a fire included 

| one of his immense store-houses, containing the com- 
plete freight of a newly arrived ship. In a few months 
} after a desolating coast-storm “scattered all his ships,” 
and finally a complete failure was the result, involving 
| many in its ruin. 
| In those days.it was not, as now, an every day oc- 
| 
| 


| Tlage, 





currence “to fail;” and the unfortunate bankrupt in 
| New England was looked upon with the most scru- 
| tinizing suspicion, and contemned with unmerciful se- 
‘verity. It was now that the sunshine friends of their 
|| better years turned upon them, and decried the extrav- 
jagance and wanton waste which they insisted was 
| what now hindered Mr. M. from getting through his 
|| difficulties, and paying his debts. He still injudicious- 
ly held on to his fine house, thinking it enough that all 
| his rentable property, his country house, and his equip- 
| ages had been surrendered. But after a year or two 
| he was compelled to relinquish that also. Some of his 
creditors taxed him with sequestered funds; but it was 
soon found that he had not wherewith to support his 
And what a family! How in- 
_dulged—how enervated—how helpless!—the wife a 
‘feminine, delicate creature, incapable of all but her 
motherly, fire-side duties. The only son had just 
completed his collegiate course, and, being entirely un- 
trained to business, found « support for himself in the 
United States service. And then followed a train of 
five sisters, the eldest only being arrived at the age of 
womanhood. Yet young as they were, how bitter were 
now their struggles!) How was their pride re-visited 
upon them by the ill-suppressed derision of many that 
they formerly scorned, Yet all were not so malignant 
toward them; and the girls, as they advanced in life, 
still “held caste.” Many pitied them, whilst they 
were, from time to time, annoyed by arrests upon their 
father. ‘This was at a date long anterior to the abro- 





| 











cities would hardly be accredited to exist. 

Even the arrangements of this family, boasting, pro- | 
bably, no genealogical tree, nor referable to the herald’s| 
office, yet savored strongly of the old tory regime of | 
the mother country, as established about Boston and) 
other cities at the date of the Revolutionary war. T 
now see their coach, like a coach of state, with prancing, | 
graceful steeds—the coachman a colored man, chosen | 
for his figure of comely, full proportions, almost as'| 
Vou. LI—46 


‘gation of the statute for imprisonment for debt. So 
‘that the wretched father was sometimes for a whole 
winter incarcerated within the walls of a jail—his un- 
happy daughters visiting and ministering to him there. 
Neither was he allowed the benefit of the insolvent 
act—as often as he would petition for it some creditor 
still rising to oppose. It seems to have been custom- 
jary in those days for persons possessed of small sums 
‘to placethem on premium in the hands of some thriving 
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merchant, ready at all times to answer their calls for 
money. And a host of such were those most strenu- 
ously opposed to him. In short, he and his family 
were continually harrassed by bitter enemies. 

I was young then, and thought not much upon these 
things. Now I look upon them as a family, though 
formerly very faulty, who yet bore the penalty wonder- 
fully, and suffered well. ‘he two eldest sisters retreat- 
ed, as it were, early stood aloof from society, and never 


married. And though they were a family of uncom- , 


mon beauty, yet it is not surprising that gentlemen 
eschewed forming connections involving so much pro- 
bable responsibility. 

But years wore apace, and other changes came upon 
this family, as there comes upon all. Some ameliora- 
tion took place in their condition. Little by little, 
much improvement had taken place in their character. 
Witnessing and experiencing the hollowness of mere 
earthly good at best, they had learned to appreciate the 
real worth of things, and a spirit of submission and of 
piety pervaded them. ‘They had become a very indus- 
trious family; and the embroideries, then so much 
sought, afforded them a compensation for their skill. 
And now, respected by all, they were perhaps more 
happy than they had ever been in their lives. A pa- 
tron, too, was found, A benevolent and wealthy fam- 
ily supplied them with a house, and arranged a school 


for the eldest daughter, giving three or four of their own 


children as an offset for the accommodation afforded. 
Still they were poor. 

It was at this date that Adeline, now about twenty 
years of age, taking a great cold, fell into a lingering 
decline. For twelve long months this illness continued 
increasing very slowly, until all the symptoms of a reg- 
ular decay, one after another, fell upon her. Her 
cough was destressing—the hectic colored her cheek 
and lighted her eye, and even the nigitt sweats, that 


precursor of death, had established themselves upon 


her. And most aflecting was it to see with what anx- 
ious solicitude her sisters watched every change. But 
the fair blossom seemed sinking out of their grasp. 
Adeline herself seemed resigned and passive under the 
infliction—neither fearing nor dreading the grave that 
was yawning for her. 

The brother had, a few years previously, married a 
lady of large fortune; and though affectionately dis- 
posed toward his family, yet motives of delicacy hin- 
dered him from using her fortane upon them, Neither 
would this have suited the lady’s ideas, His own emol- 
ument had always been very limited—just as little as 
would serve an officer for his own personal expenses. 
He had, however, just at this crisis, arranged for him- 
self an appointment as United States Consul to one of 
the cities of France, and was just now on the eve of 
departure, when he received a letter, representing the 
case, and making a beseeching appeal that their dear 
Adeline might possibly live if he would take her along 
with him on the voyage, as the air of southern France 
might restore her to health. An appeal of this sort it 


were impossible for the heart of a brother to resist. 
3 


And so in great haste the thing was decided on, Ade- 
line’s scanty preparations were soon made. Yet it 
seemed marvelous that any hope could be entertained 
for her. 

Her brother’s residence was in Philadelphia, but he 
was toembark at New York. He wrote his sister to 
meet him in that city, and he would be there on a cer- 
tain day to receive her. She had now to make her 





way from B to meet him. 

At this time my mother’s family were close neigh- 
bors with Adeline’s family. And it happened that a 
brother of mine was called by his business, at this 
time, to New York. So Mr. M. came in to us with a 
request that my brother would take charge of his 
daughter on the trip. ‘This arrangement sounds oddly 
to a southern young lady; but in New England noth- 
ing is more common—the service being always per- 
formed and accepted in good faith. My brother wil- 
lingly did what he could to aid his interesting young 
neighbor. 

When I bade her adieu, and saw her depart, I ex- 
pected never to behold her more. But she went in 
good heart, and, feeble as she was, almost buoyantly ; 
for her prospects seemed brightening around her, In- 
deed she was low enough to have been attended by a 
sick nurse. And how did I pity her sisters, that one 
could not afford the expense of attending her to the 
city to see her depart. I would even have proffered 
some aid; but a yankee girl, in the home of her pa- 
rents, has seldom any money at disposal. So I took 
it out in heartfelt weeping. 

This was so long ago as that steam was seldom used 
on the Sound; and the little trip, taking about forty- 
eight hours, was made in a packet sloop. It is well 
known how very rough the navigation occasionally is 
on the Sound; and such a time it was now. My 
brother said the invalid was excessively sea-sick, but 
bore all without complaining. And now, by evening 
on the second day, having arrived in the city, he has- 
tened to the appointed place to inform the brother of 
Adeline’s arrival, But he was nof yet come—unavoid- 
ably detained for a day or two longer. What was now 
to be done? Adeline was much distressed, but named 
a well known merchant of the city as her cousin. 
Him my brother sought; but he had departed for his 
country residence for the night. And now did poor 
Adeline, with many blushes and a full heart, make the 
humiliating confession that she could not pay her pus- 
sage, having expected her brother to do it for her. 
My brother besought her not to discompose herself, for 
it was not the smallest inconvenience for him to do it 
for her. ‘Che sum wanted was ten dollars; so proffering 
her the other half of a twenty dollar note, he begged 
her to accept it. “Do, dear Adeline,” said he, “ because 
you are sick. I make the loan for ninety-nine years, 
and will never mention it until then, if you will but 
keep it.’ But no; Adeline was peremptory in her re- 
| fusal, thanking him, and saying if he would only set- 
‘tle her passage for her that her brother would repay 
‘him. God bless the kind heart of my brother! how 
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often, in his days of fullness, has he given much greater 
sums than this with as much simplicity as another 
would cast a shilling! But, in relating this instance, 
he could never command either his voice or his tears. | 
So Adeline was conveyed to a ladies’ boarding house. | 
Early in the morning the merchant, having found 
the note left for him, called and took her to his resi-, 
dence in the country, where she was kindly cherished | 
until she embarked. Also, he insisted on handing over | 
to my brother the money for her passage. So poor | 
Adeline found friends at her need. | 
In a few days her brother and family arrived, and all | 
took ship for their Atlantic voyage. I suppose, at that | 
date, no steam had ever been used on the ocean. So, 


their voyage by ship took five or six weeks—made now | 
in hardly more days. } 

In due time came a letter to the anxious family from | 
Adeline’s self, saying that she had had the best of at- ] 
tendance during the voyage from her sister’s woman ; | 
and that she had hardly got off soundings before her | 
cough left her; and that other symptoms of disease | 
were disappearing; and that she believed herself in a | 


g3 
fair way of recovery—thanking God for all his good-| 
ness to her—adding, ‘Give me all your prayers, that | 
my soul with my body may be renovated.” | 

What a boon—what a cordial was this letter to the! 
stricken and anxious hearts of her parents and sisters! | 
No wonder these things went far in constraining that | 
piety which, in former years, they had so much neglect- ! 
ed. The little family at home grew happier. One of | 


the younger sisters now married a respectable physi- | 


cian; and the world seemed brightening upon them. | 
And the measure of prosperity which was now vouch- | 
safed them they accepted with thankfulness, as from | 
their heavenly Father, who, having chastened them | 
enough for their good, was now shedding gifts of mer- | 
cy upon them, Soon a second sister made a respecta- | 
ble and happy marriage with a brother of her sister’s| 
husband; and the family seemed in a fair way of being 


| 

| 

provided for. } 
One of the most striking features of their character | 
was that firm bond of family affection, which, whether | 
in suffering and disaster, or in prosperity, still pervaded | 
them. And what is more beautiful than this? Like | 
charity, it is twice blessed. The giver and the receiver | 
are both the better for it. This is a principle which | 
should be early inculcated; and, like any other germ of | 


‘ ‘ - ° : | 
piety, it will sooner or Jater find its growth. He was a’ 


wise father who learned his children, each night, to place | 
their hands upon each other’s heads and “bless them.” | 

Adeline spent one long, happy year in the lovely cli- | 
mate of south France. Her letters home were fre- 
quent; and she failed not to make great improvement i 
by her opportunity—as, indeed, what, like traveling | 





She gives many details of French life—and many traits | 
they possess, which it requires a domestic view to ap- | 
preciate, and which it would be to the honor of an | 
American, or a citizen of any other nation, to imitate— | 
their cheerfulness, their contentment, and their ready | 
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acquiescence in disaster, amongst others. We accuse 
them of frivolity; but “vive la bagatelle!” is an adage 
better understood, in its extent, and its limitation, by 
them, probably, than by us. 

At the expiration of twelve months, Adeline, per- 
fectly recovered, took passage for her homeward voyage. 
She returned in the same packet ship in which she 
went out. And the captain, a fine, liberal, whole-heart- 
ed son of the ocean, having witnessed Adeline’s dispo- 
sition and deportment under trying circumstances, 
made a tender of his hand and heart—a proposal readi- 
ly accepted. So Adeline returned to comfort and aid 
her family. And now literally their sorrow was turned 
to rejoicing. Nor did they forget the Giver, 

A few years subsequently, Mr. M., the father, who, 
in his extreme indigence, had outlived his persecutions, 
but yet could never get re-established in any business, 
departed to his rest in the grave. And the family, the 
mother and the two eldest sisters, found each a home 
in the houses of the three married daughters—an, inde- 
pendent home; for where one so placed chooses to be 
useful, how indispensable can she become amidst a 
family of children! 

And thus are they all situated. None of the fami- 
lies affect the dissipations of fashionable life, though 
still retaining the consideration of their own set. But, 
wisely, they are training their children to avoid those 
rocks, and shoals, and quicksands of dissipation and 
folly on which themselves once made so fatal ship- 
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wreck. 
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GOD’S LOVE. 


The following exquisite little gem of poetry Was written for 


|a recent celebration in Boston, by M. H. Wetherbee, a hard- 


working stone-cutter. 
Gov’s Spirit smiles in flowers, 
And in soft summer showers 
He sends his love. 
Each dew drop speaks his praise, 
And bubbling fount displays, 
In all their lucid rays, 
Light from above. 


The tiny waves that creep 

Along the ravines steep, 
Obey his nod. 

The golden orb of day, 

And ocean’s crested spray, 

To him due homage pay, 
Creation’s God. 


Thus friendship wears its bloom, 
And smiles beyond the tomb 
Tn its own light. 
O may that love be ours, 
Which guides life’s darkest hours, 
Cheering like smiling flowers 
Hope’s deepest night. 
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THE EMIGRANT. 


|| from the emigrant’s view. ‘There is yet about him the 
| scenery of his native state. These farms, these neat 
! villages, these lakes, these crystal streams, he has seen 
|before. One by one, however, every familiar scene 
fades away, till the last hill of his native land sinks 
Tar emigrant from New England, as he leaves his 1 below the horizon. ‘The whizzing steam car bears him 


BY PROFESSOR LARRABEE. 


native home for a residence in the west, experiences | 
some strange and hardly definable feelings. His home| 
has become endeared to him by the associations of 
childhood, of youth, and of manhood. There is the 
sloping hill-side on which he gathered the violets of 
spring, and the lilies of summer. There is the little 
brook, among whose shady bowers he spent many a 
summer hour. There is the woodland plain, over 


| tween the east and the west. 


on, and he stands on the summit of the Alleghanies. 
Here he stops again, to take one more look at the world 
he is leaving. He stands on the boundary line be- 
On the one side is the 
world which he has long known and admired—on 
the other is, to him, an “undiscovered country.” He 
looks back, and there rushes on his soul the thrilling 
‘memory of the past—the memory of incidents, and 





which he rambled in autumn, when the leaves were | scenes, and friends, which he had long since lost in 
falling around him, and every wild flower had disap- ‘oblivion. Philosophers tell us that there is reason to be- 
peared before the chilling frost. There is the old or- lieve our thoughts and feelings imperishable; that relics 
chard, whose ripe fruits he had so often gathered up— | of sensation may exist for an indefinite time in a latent 
the meadow all waving with grass—the pasture with its | state, and may all be brought up whenever any stim- 
glades and dells all grown over with brakes and ferns. | ulus, sufficiently exciting, acts on the mind; and that, 
There is the old elm, planted perhaps by the hand of | therefore, there are occasions when there is brought be- 
his grand-father, with its long branches overhanging ‘fore the mind the collective experience of its whole 


the house; and there is the pine, planted by his own 
hand, with its evergreen tassels sighing to the wind. 
In the distance are the blue hills, which have formed 
the background of the landscape on which he has 
looked from infancy; and nearer are the silver lakes 
from whose mirrowy surface he has so often seen re- 
flected the sunlight of morning. 

The old cottage in which fle was born and nurtured, 
and which has also been thus far the nursery of his 
own little children, has charms for him, which the 
princely palace might not equal. Its image, with the 
scenery around it, is indelibly stamped on his soul. 
Let him become a wanderer in distant lands—let new 


and startling scenes everywhere meet him—let him. 


make a new home wherever he may, the impress of 
his childhood’s home will still lie too deep in his mem- 
ory ever to be effaced. Wherever his waking thoughts 
may be, his dreams will still linger about this spot. 


| past existence. Such an occasion occurs to the emi- 


| grant, as he stands on the Alleghanies, and looks back, 


‘over hill and dale, toward his native home. Scenes 
‘long since faded away—incidents long ago forgotten— 
| friends long since followed to the grave—all come up 
‘before him as vivid and as bright as though the events 
‘had just occurred. His eyes swimming with the re- 

He 


collections of the past, he can look no longer. 
\closes them; but yet he sees painted on the living can- 
'vass of his soul the land of his birth, with its moun- 
‘tains and vallies, its lakes and streams, the cottage 
where he lived, with all its rural attractions, and the 
, friends he had long known and loved. 

| Gathering up his energies, the emigrant opens his 
‘eyes, and looks before him. At his feet he sees a range 


‘of hills, lower than that on which he stands, succeeded 
| 

| by another, lower still, and still another, continually 
| diminishing as they recede, till far away, near the dis- 


The emigrant, before he leaves this sacred spot, calls |tant horizon, he sees spread out, in quiet beauty, tinged 
his children once more around him. Once more they | with the sunlight of evening, the illimitable plains of 
kneel before the old family altar, and offer up their de- ‘the west. 
votions to a protecting Providence. Then they walk | The emigrant’s heart is glad. 


He winds his way 
P | 
together once more about the orchard and garden, in- 


|down the mountain side, and presses on his journey. 
stinctively bidding good-bye to each flowret and shrub. | On the banks of the Scioto he again looks back. The 
Returning, they cast a “longing, lingering look” at last hill has faded away in the east. He looks forward, 
their cottage halls, and close the doors, to open them no cand there sees before him the fertile plains of western 
more for ever. Ohio, of Indiana, and of Illinois. To him it appears 

Slowly and sadly the emigrant proceeds on his weary ‘one vast wilderness, without habitation or cultivated 
way. From the topmost ridge of some long hill, he | field—a dead level, varied by no elevation or depres- 
catches the last glance at his cottage home. The car- | sion, and enlivened by no rippling brook. Wending 
riage stops. The family, little children and all, fix their his way, however, westward, he perceives what he sup- 
eyes, full of tears, on that loved spot. There it is, | posed a level plain to be an undulating surface, inter- 
in quiet, silent beauty, embowered in shrubbery, and 'sected by many a meandering stream, and covered with 
rendered sti!l more enchanting to the sight by the soft | corn, wheat, grass, and forest trees, in such abundance 
blue tinge which distance throws around it. A moment | and magnitude as to defy all his former calculations of 
more—one other look, and the carriage moves on, and ‘the productive powers of nature. Pursuing his way, 
the cottage disappears for ever. |he reaches the Wabash, flowing through the most fer- 


Not yet, however, has every familiar scene gone | tile valley ever wet with the dews of heaven, or warmed 
3 











by the rays of the sun. Here there appears before him 


a variegated landscape of woodland and prairies, ex- | 
hibiting a scene of beauty, to which, even in fair New 
Still | 
moving toward the setting sun, the emigrant soon finds | 


England, his eye had never been accustomed. 


himself on the interminable, tenantless, homeless, tree- 
less prairie. Day after day he moves on, nor meets 
one human face, unless-some traveler like himself may 
cross his path, and then all is loneliness again. The 
sense of loneliness is one that must oppress him, wherev- 


er he may make his journey through the interior of. 
The dense and continuous forests, the | 
prairies, and even the immense fields of corn, all tend | 
to make him feel lost in the vastness of the scenes with | 


the great west. 


He stands on the bluff and 
looks down on ten thousand acres of corn, all in one 
continuous field. 


which he is surrounded. 


waving for miles with the golden wheat, all ready for 


the sickle. He goes into the forest, and the prodigious 


trees overwhelm him by their size, and make him dizzy | 


by their height. ‘I'he calmness of the atmosphere, the 
stillness that everywhere prevails, oppress him with 
emotions of sadness. He feels like the shepherd king 
of Palestine when he looked on the heavens in their 
grandeur, and then thought on the frailty of man. 

In some retired spot, surrounded by primeval beauty, 
the emigrant makes him another home. 


Soon the little white cottage, resembling as much as 
possible his former home, erects its modest front. Up 
its walls climb the woodbine, the jessamine, the eglan- 
tine, and the honeysuckle; and around it cluster the 


sweet-brier, the almond, the lilac, and the rose, exhibit- | 


ing the same beauty, and emitting the same fragrance 


as those around his home on the Atlantic hill. His | 


cottage halls now again echo with the merry laugh of 
childhood. ‘Tiny hands gather up the dandelions of 
spring, and little feet bound over the decorated landscape. 
The little ones—rambling from nook to nook, and dell 
to dell, gathering wild flowers of every hue, walking 
hand in hand along the garden avenues, admiring the 
shrubbery and flowers, and listening to the mocking- 
bird, the sweetest of all songsters, and unknown in the 
north—earnestly inquire of their mother if she suppo- 
ses their old place can be so pleasant. 
emigrant’s heart glad. 
pelled from his soul. 


Then is the 
The cloud of sadness is dis- 


He is lonely no more. He meets 


not, it is true, the familiar faces of his old friends; but ! 


he is content with the society of his own household. 
He misses the excitement and the stirring scenes with 
which he was once surrounded; but he heeds it not— 


he learns to find sufficient interest and amusement at! 


his own fireside. He dreams of his old home; but his 
new home has, in his waking hours, sufficient charms 
to remove the sadness of his dreams. He looks in vain 
for the church of his native village, with its spire point- 
ing to the blue sky; but he still may worship with re- 
newed zeal at his own family altar. ‘The pealing or- 
gan he hears no more; but sweet voices around his do- 
mestic hearth chaunt the morning and evening hymn 


TO A YOUNG DISCIPLE. 


He looks on the cultivated prairie, 


The forest is | 
cleared away, and the fields grow green with corn. | 
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of thanksgiving and praise. Wherever the loved ones 
are, there is home—wherever home is, there may be 


peace, and content, and happiness. 
= @ B Oee~— 


TO A YOUNG DISCIPLE. 
Witney, Oct. 16, 1771. 
Ir is no fault to be grieved at the unkindness of 


those we love: only it may go to an excess; so that 
we have need to watch in this, as in all things, seeing 
And it 
is no fault not to grieve for the censure we must often 
Of 
those little ones you cannot be too tender or too care- 
ful; and as you are frequently alone, you may teach 
them many important lessons, as they are able to bear 
them. But it requires immense patience; for you 
must tell them the same thing ten times over, or you 
do nothing. 

A higher degree of that peace which may well be said 
to “pass all understanding” will keep, not only your 


the life of man is a temptation upon earth. 


meet with for following our own conscience. 


heart, but all the workings of your mind, (as the word 
| properly signifies,) both of your reason and imagination, 
from all irregular sallies. This peace will increase as 
your faith increases: one always keeps pace with the 


other. 


So that on this account also your continual 
A con- 
tinual desire is a continual prayer, that is, in a low 
sense of the word; for there is a far higher sense— 
such an open intercourse with God, such a close, unin- 
terrupted communion with him as G, Lopez experi- 
enced, and not a few of our brethren now alive. This 
you also should aspire after; as you know He with 
whom we have to do is no respecter of persons. 


prayer should be, “ Lord, increase my faith!” 


Joun Wester. 
1 Bere 


AFFLICTION. 
Ir is a worse sign to be without chastisement than 
| to be under chastisement. 
| Two things should comfort suffering Christians, viz., 
| all that they suffer is not hell; yet it is all the hell that 
| they should suffer. 
| Afilictions are not so much threatened as promised 
| to the children of God. 
| To be a Christian, and a suffering Christian, is a 
| double honor. 
By affliction God separates the sin which he hates 
| from the soul which he loves. 
| The more a man fears sin, the less will he fear 
} trouble. 
Afilictions are of God’s sending, but of sin’s deser- 
ving. Sin is the poison, affliction the medicine. 
| When God is humbling us, let us endeavor to hum- 


\ 
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| ble ourselves. 
If the servants of God are ever so low, yet his heart 
is with them, and his eye upon them. 
| God takes it unkindly when we grieve too much for 
| any outward thing; because it is a sign we derive not 
‘that comfort from him which we should. 
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PLEASURES OF THE IMAGINATION.* 
BY JESSE T. PECK. 


Tue elements of pleasure to the fancy are chiefly 
vivacity, beauty, sublimity, and novelty. 

Vivacity exists primarily in the thoughts, and it is 
much more easily understood than defined. It is that 
kind of definiteness, spirit, and energy, which gives 
distinctness to the view. With this distinctness the 
mind is always pleased and interested. A degree of 
impatience, amounting to resentment, is instinctively 
felt when the mind, encouraged to expect a treat in the 
development of well-defined ideas, is perplexed with 


dark and ambiguous sayings—dull, trite, and stale. 


thoughts; or dry, abstract, and impracticable theories. 


But if no labor is required—no/conjecture necessary to | 


unravel the mystery of confused thought or unintelligi- 
ble language—if the idea, clear and well-defined, ar- 
rests the attention, rivets the soul instantaneously, leav- 
ing no room to doubt—presenting at one view the rela- 
tions and dependencies of vigorous thoughts, sprightly 
and pertinent illustrations, and sound indubitable argu- 
ments, the mind is delighted and the hearer is a cap- 
tive. Thisisvivacity, * * * * 

But man’s, susceptibility to emotions of beauty must 
be regarded in an attempt to please. This susceptibil- 
ity is original with mind, and hence it is intuitive and 


universal, He whose wisdom produced it, has benev- } 


olently furnished the materials of its gratification, in 
the greatest abundance and variety. Nature is little 
else than an assemblage of beauties, addressed to every 


organ of sense. Delightful odors perfume the air—de- 


licious flavors gratify the taste—graceful forms, gentle 
resistance, soft breezes, and genial warmth play upon 
the feelings—sounds of sweetest melody and ravishing 
harmony thrill the ear—and gorgeous paintings and 
sunlight dazzle the eye. Nor these alone. ‘The prin- 
ciples and relations perceived by the intellect; the vivid 
conceptions of past mental states, and the novel, bold, 
and brilliant creations of imagination, are all elements 
of the beautiful, furnishing additional materials for the 
gratification of fancy. * * * * 


Sublimity is another element of pleasure to the im-| 


agination. The emotion ef beauty, swelled by the idea 
of vastness, power, or fear, becomes an emotion of sub- 


limity. The mountain rill is beautiful—the rolling) 


river is grand; but the vast ocean is sublime. When 
the storm-cloud gathers blackness in the heavens—when 
“ Along the woods, along the moorish fens 
‘Sichs the sad genius of the coming storm hag 
and 
* Men look up 


With mad disquietude on the dull sky ;” 
when 


“Thoughts rush in stormy darkness through the soul ;” 


and 
“Far along, 
From pank to peak, the rattling crags among 
Leaps the live thunder,” 
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* Extracted from Article II, in the Methodist Quarterly Re- | 
view for October 
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| the feeling of awful sublimity almost suspends the pow- 

er of self-consciousness. Indeed, the scenes of sublim- 
ity in nature—in moral principles, relations, and ac- 

tions; and in the world of towering intellect, are actu- 
ally inexhaustible. But from all these scenes the ora- 
tor may draw his power to astonish and delight his au- 
ditors, ‘here may be a sublimity in his thought, a 
sublimity in his descriptions, illustrations, and appeals, 
which is actually irresistible, 

But here we must not fail to urge that the occasions 
for the sublime in oratory are rare and transient. He 
who feels himself under obligation to be sublime in ev- 
ery description, in every effort at public speaking, what- 
ever is the occasion, or whatever the state of feeling in 
his audience, greatly mistakes the genius of oratory, 
overlooks the philosophy of mind, and, in the most sig- 
nificant manner possible, proclaims his own incompe- 
tency to the functions of the orator. As in the case 
of beauty, the occasion of sublimity must be seized when 
it exists. It cannot be created by art for purposes of 
effect, nor invoked as the servant at will of the specious 
declaimer. The orator must rather be the servant of sub- 
limity. He must be the victim of its feeling—the agent 
of its power. He must lose himself in its sweeping 
current—bury his langage in its rolling wave; and 
stand out of the way til##§ dashing surges have passed 
over its audience and disappeared for ever. 

The only remaining e%ment of pleasure to the im- 
agination which we shall consider is, novelty. The 
desire of novelty is a wise provision of our nature, 
nearly identical with curiosity, ‘The mind is so formed 
as not to remain stationary, not to be satisfied with 
present knowledge or attainments. It is for ever on 
the stretch for new truths, new relations, new elements 
of gratification. It is to this fact that we are primarily 
‘indebted for the development of mind—for the endless- 

ly progressive movements of our race. Hence it is 
that in attempts to please, the orator must know how 
to accommodate this universal law of our nature. But 
to know how to do this is comparatively easy, if he 
only possess the means of doing it. If the speaker 
has nothing new to present, then, of course, however 
much he may gratify other feelings of the soul, he can 
take no advantage of this one. But if he has nothing 
new, it may well be doubted whether he can establish 
his claims to consideration as a public teacher. This 
remark, however, must not be misinterpreted. It is by 
no means intended to assert that no thought is valua- 
ble, or deserves to be repeated, or is adapted to excite 
| pleasure, unless it is new. ‘There are a vast many 
| truths which are intrinsically valuable, and their fre- 
quent repetition does not diminish their power to please. 


8 @ Ster—— 


Hart Temperance, divinely fair! 

How precious all thy blessings are: 
How rich, and yet how free! 

Sure all the world will soon thee love, 

And prize thy blessings far above 

| The treasures of the sea. 
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THE VISIONS OF 


) 
LIFE. | 
BY WILLIAM BAXTER, 
Ir has been said by one who was eminently quali- | 
fied to judge, and who, doubtless, had been well taught 
in the school of experience, that 

** All men are dreamers from the hour 

That reason first asserts her power.” 
To test the truth of this remark, we have only to look 
into our own hearts, and commune for a season with 
the secret monitor within, Life has been fitly called 
a dream. ‘The strangeness of its incidents, the diver- 
sity of its scenes, and the rapidity of its flight amply 
establish its pretensions to the name; and the experi- 
ence of all, though unwillingly, must confirm the 
fact, that the loved and cherished ones do pass away 
as a vision of the night. Standing as we do, allied 


to 


the eternity passed, and the eternity to come, if 
we turn our gaze in either direction, in order to find, 
the true position which we occupy in relation to both, 
the thought must, at times, strike the mind that we are 
but as passing shadows on the stream of time, and our) 
fondest and dearest pursuits are fleeting and transi-| 
tory as the empty pageants of a dream. | 


But do we wish to turn our gaze from the world with-| 
in to the world around us, and see if the pursuits of | 
the busy myriads of earth are calculated to produce! 
the same conclusions as our silent communings? or in! 
other words, will the busy scenes of life answer in the 
same manner the question, Is man a dreamer, and is 
life a dream? Where are the great, the noble, and the| 
mighty—the rulers of the bodies and minds of men! 
where is the aspirant after earthly power who would| 
bound his dominions by the last habitation of human | 
kind? where the devotee who poured forth his adora-| 
tion at the shrine of wisdom, and deemed her treas-| 
ures beyond all price? where the true son of high-born | 
genius, whose heart was the shrine of every lofty | 
thought and ennobling emotion—who scaled fame’s | 
loftiest summit, and won a name that shall never die? \ 
As our brightest visions fade with the gray light of | 
> 


have all vanished, though memory and affection may 


morning, and all our bright fancies pass away, they | 


still linger around the moldering urn. Shall we bring) 
to our aid the light of history and tradition, in order to 
impress our minds more fully with the evanescent na- 


Let us, then, look down the 





ture of earthly things? 
ever-receding stream of time, and learn from the past! 
the follies of the present. Where are now the lordly | 
monarchs, the mighty conquerors, the barbaric pomp) 
and magnificence which once surrounded the proudest] 
and noblest of our race? | 
and the triumphal arch, with all the pageantry of hu-| 


Where the trophied column | 


; i 5 : ‘ ’ +m | 
man pride? Gone glimmering in the dim twilight of | 
the past—they have almost receded from our vision— 


like a dimly remembered dream they have passed away. 


Let us attend to the sage admonitions of our own expe- 


rience, and by the light of memory retrace the past of i} 
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jas the half forgotten faces of those we loved. 


the possessor plumes himself. 
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our own short existence. Far, far down in its shadowy 


vistas the scenes of brighter days appear, like dim 


| shades, softened by distance, and mellowed by time, or 


And 


' are these the objects which we once esteemed as “the 


real”’—which we deemed so durable that time himself 
would effect no change, but that the pleasant sunshine 


of prosperity and the chill blasts of adverse fortune 
| would alike strengthen and secure to us their posses- 


sion? But is it so! In relation to the guardians 
of childhood, the partakers of every youthful delight, 
the hours of joy, pure and unmingled, which the heart 
in its spring-time of innocency loved to cherish, and 
which we fondly hoped would ever attend our path, we 
have to ask the mournful question, “ Where are they ?” 
Oit in the still twilight we look for the forms which 
have faded, and listen for the voices which are silent, 
We see—we hear them not. Tears! faney’s own cre- 
ation—the recollection of them falls upon our memo- 
The dark 
mantle of forgetfulness is fast closing round them; and 
thus fade our early dreams, 


ries like the lengthening shadows of eve. 


Is the future bright before 


us! 


Is it a scene of promise, which seems to mark 
the past, and makes life appear what it has not been, 
and what it may not be? Have cherished pleasures 
lost their attendant pains, and are the roses of life now 
unsurrounded by thorns! In this respect surely, with 
the experience of the past behind us, and the future in 
view, the extravagances of our nightly visions are put 
to the blush by the dreams of the day. What are our 
Do 


not their hues fade as we approach them, and does not 


fondest pursuits? Will they ever be realized? 


all their fancied loveliness depart? Yes, like the dream- 
er, all around us seems to bear the resemblance of un- 
alloyed bliss—to us all things seem but as the bright 
reflection of enjoyment. Pleasure inspires each drowsy 
pulse, and our thoughts assume the glowing hues of 
the scenes by which we are surrounded. These aro 
but mockeries. ‘The vision of life, like our dreamy 
revels, will soon vanish away—every earth-bound joy 
will fade—the spell will be broken, and man will be 


mingled with his kindred dust. 


TEMPER. 
Tere are certain vices of character upon which 
Hauteur of temper is 
one of these. Allied as it ever is with a spirit of dom- 
ination, it over-masters the weak, and imposes on the 
timid and the young; and, gaining on to station, the 
world presently concedes to it the respect of high place. 
It may carry its imposing assumptions into all but 
the Christian character; but here it is at a nonplus— 
for who ever heard of a high humility? Christ had 
none of it. 

Thomas 4 Becket, Richelieu, and Wolsey, with all 
their devices for the sake of worldly preferment—with 
serge, and tonsure, and the washing of others’ feet— 
could not either of them conceal beneath all this the 
cloven-foot of their own character. 
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Original, 


WESTERN FOREST SCENERY. 


* Ah! who can paint like nature!” 


Dear H ,— Well do I remember, in the days of 
our young enthusiasm, how often we have together ad- 
mired the rich beauty of the Atlantic forests in autumn, 
and how often we wondered that nature had so few 
worshipers at her gorgeous shrine at this season. Here 
in the west the scenery is still more striking and beau- 
tiful—the trees attain to a much greater height, and 
all the productions of the vegetable kingdom are of a 





more luxuriant and enlarged growth. My chamber 


has a full view of the Kentucky hills on the opposite 
side of the Ohio. But yesterday every vine, and shrub, 
and tree, wore one bright hue of emerald green; but 
last night “there came a frost” —a “killing frost;” and 
I would that you could now behold the change. I 
know that your heart would still thrill with a sponta-| 
neous gush of enthusiasm; for the Claude Loraine 
picture is before me. Had the many-hued Iris descend-, 
ed amidst these sylvan haunts, her foot-prints could hard- | 
ly have been more gorgeous. ‘The scene is more like the 
colored effulgence of some magical deception, than any | 
thing I have ever before witnessed in nature. Wherev- | 
er the eye is turned, it beholds the whole landscape | 
glowing with prismatic beauty. 

Yonder stands the superb crimson maple, dying! 
“like warrior clothed in blood.” A little further on, | 
conspicuously placed, is a large, solitary tree, of the | 
hue of the amethyst, reminding one of a stately empe- | 
ror, robed in T'yrian purple, profusely intermixed as with | 
sapphires and carbuncles, with here and there a sweet, | 
refreshing ever-green, which the action of frost cannot 
destroy. They may be likened to the few pure, devo- | 
ted spirits still to be found in this lower world, who, | 
while all things around them are changing, Abdiel-like, | 


are still “faithful, found amid the faithless.” And al-| 


| changes of nature. The intellect and the heart are 


more alive than either at a warmer or a colder season, 


_and all tends to impress upon us a deeper sense of 


piety, at once soothing and salutary. 
“ These are thy changes, 
Mighty Father, thine.” 
AuGUSTA. 
Cincinnati, October 23, 1843, 


BB Bere 


Original. 
THE “CHRISTIAN PATTERN,” 


Tuts is the richest little book I ever read. The orig- 


inal larger work I have never seen. ‘This is Wesley’s 


selection and abridgment. It depicts, and, as it were, 


imparts, in the perusal, a true knowledge of all of 
which it treats—and it treats of the whole course of 
Christian experience upon a most gifted mind and 
character. The promises of Scripture here seem ver- 
ified and approved to the recipient Christian disciple; 
whilst, by its process, the heart, the mind, the appre- 
hensions, and the soul, have all ministered to those 
spiritual thirstings which are here portrayed to the life 
by that exceeding unction of grace which maketh elo- 
quent unto wisdom. It seemeth, too, the very expo- 
nent and ensample of all secular morality, as of all be- 
nevolence, and, following after these, of all genuine 
good breeding and politeness. And so judicious and 
excellent is it, that whilst the most fastidious taste re- 
joices in it, the most spiritual aspiration is satisfied 
with it. 

In short, Thomas 4 Kempis hath bequeathed to his 
human brethren of all succeeding ages, a book, surpass- 


_ing all other books, save the Bible alone—of which, 


indeed, it seemeth part and parcel. And no other un- 
inspired performance will probably ever effect more 
good. Yet why should we call that uninspired which 
was so produced, and which contains so much of per- 


though our substance may have been wrecked by misfor- | fection? C. M. 


tune, and perchance our hearts chilled by adversity, they } iittala 
still cling to us unchanged, “through good report and | 
evil report,” even unto death. Next stands a cluster) Original. 


TO A YOUNG FRIEND. 
Artoat, though young, on life’s rough sea, 
In sunshine and in storm, 
Whom wilt thou choose to pilot thee, 
And guard thy craft from harm ? 


of golden and silver birch, shining, as it were, with al 
light of their own, and looking as though they caught | 
the sun-light, although they stand under the shadow of | 
the hill. They beautifully typify a little band of hum. 
ble, cheerful Christian pilgrims. Although clouds and 1 
darkness rest upon their pathway, yet the light of the | 
indwelling Spirit seems to shed its effulgence upon | 
them. And all this panorama of nature is reflected in | 
the “river of beauty ’’—to-day as peaceful and placid | 
as a silver lake, but which often, in its turbulence, || 
would remind one of the “swelling of Jordan.” 

But, dear H , how much do I wish that you) 
could see all this, and feel it; for really, at this season | 
of the year, one perceives sensibly the harmony be- | 
twixt external and internal nature—the ideas are more | 
vivid, more imaginative, and changeful, and the heart | Lent by thy Maker’s love, 
is subject to sudden emotions both of delight and of In holy strife, by grace divine, 
sadness, which admirably correspond with the outward | Pursue the things above! 
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Peril awaits thee, hour by hour— 
Tempt not the deep alone. 

In drenching spray, or driving shower, 
Amidst the night-bird’s moan, 


How sweet to hear thy Savior’s voice 
Say to the winds, “Be still!” 
And see, at once, the rising wave 





Crouch, and obey his will! 


May every thought and power of thine, 
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THE HIDDEN LIFE. 


| station, but dropped down from heaven like falling stars, 


BY PROFESSOR UPHAM. 

— | 

Peruars it is not well understood, but it is certainly | 
true, that one of the greatest evils to which we can be 


exposed in our present fallen condition, is to have a) 


WILL OF OUR OWN. It is not meant by this, that we) 
may not have a will different from that of our fellow 
men; nor is it meant that we may not have a strong, | 
energetic will; but that it is one of the greatest evils, | 

perhaps the very greatest to which we can be subject, | i 
to have a will of our own, in distinction from and at | 
variance with the divine will. In this last sense, he | 
who approaches nearest to an annihilation of his own | 
will, approaches nearest to the state of perfect naige 
with God. The prostration of our own will, in such a 
sense that it shall not in any respect oppose itself to the 


tion of those various interior processes by which eid 
heart is purified. ‘The moment our faith in God wavers, | 
that moment we begin to form our own plans and to 
set up our own wills. ‘The moment we cease to hun- 
ger and thirst after righteousness, and to desire earnest- | 
ly a conformity to the divine image, that moment we | 
begin to see the movements of a will operating in its | 
own way, and throwing itself out of the line of God’ S| 
blessed wisdom. So that we can have no hesitancy i in 
saying, that a will perfectly coincident with the will of | 
God, is at the same time the natural result and the high- 
est evidence of a sanctified heart. When the will in its 
personal or self-interested operation is entirely prostra- | 
ted, so that we can say with the Savior, “Lo, I come to| 
do thy will,” then the wall of spiritual separation is ta- | 
ken away, and the soul may be said, through the open | 
entrance, to pass into God, and to become one with him, 
in a mysterious but holy and glorious union. ‘Then, 
and not till then, can it be truly said that the warfare 
has ceased, and a perfect reconciliation taken place, en- 
abling those who have arrived at this blessed state to 
exclaim, with the Savior, (perhaps in a modified but 
still in a true and most important sense,) “I anp wy 
FaTueR ARE ONE.” 

“The highest mystery of a divine life here,” says the 
learned and pious Dr. Cudworth,* “and of perfect hap- 
piness hereafter, consisteth in nothing but mere obedi- 
ence to the divine will. Happiness is nothing but that 
inward sweet delight that will arise from the harmonious | 
agreement between our wills and God’s will. There is 
nothing contrary to God in the whole world, nothing 
that fights against him, but srxr-witt. This is the 


glorious angels, those morning stars, kept not their first 


and sunk into this condition of bitterness, anxiety, and 
_wretchedness, in which they now are. They all entan- 
gled themselves with the jength of their own wings; 
they would needs will more and otherwise, than God 
would will inthem. And going about to make their 
_ wills wider, and to enlarge them into greater amplitude, 
‘the more they struggled they found themselves the faster 

pinioned, and crowded up into narrowness and servility, 
insomuch that now they are not able to use any wings 
vat all; but inheriting the serpent’s curse, can only creep 
'with their bellies on the earth. Now our only way to 
recover God and happiness again, is, not to svar up 
with our understandings, but to destroy this self-will of 
ours. And then we shall find our wings to grow again, 


| our plumes fairly spread, and ourselves raised aloft into 
|the free air of perfect liberty, which is perfect happi- 
will of God, seems to be the completion or consumma- | 


| | 


ness,” 
Wherever there has been this entire prostration of 
the will, a great and effectual work has been accom- 


| plished in the soul, And it will show itself in a num- 
| ber of important particulars. 


(1.) In the first place, the person whose will is en- 
|tirely subdued, so as to be one with the divine will, will 
discover an unruffled meekness and quietness of spirit, 
when called in the Divine Providence to endure the 
smaller and more frequent inconveniences and vexations 
of life. Nor is the evidence which is thus presented of 


| an entire subjection of the will, to be regarded as incon- 
| siderable and unimportant. It is truly sad and humil- 


iating to see many who, in the comparative sense of the 
term, are good Christians, that are, nevertheless, uneasy, 
and are inwardly and outwardly vexed, on many trivial 
| occasions, Some little disappointment in business, an 





| unfavorable remark which is scarcely worth notice, some 


small and perhaps accidental inattention on the part of 
others, disturbs and agitates the soul, not only to its 
| own i injury but to the pain and injury of beholders. A 
soul that is at rest in God by the real subjection of its 
will, easily surmounts these trials. Such an one moves 
‘spiritually in too high a sphere, is too much occupied 
with the infinitude of the great object of its love, to 
|regard as an insult every small neglect of the forms of 
politeness. It has neither time nor disposition to re- 
quire an explanation of every idle word that may ad- 
mit of an unfavorable import; nor will if suffer itself 
to be thrown into peevishness and ill-humor at the 
many little jarrings and frictions, on whatever occasions 
they may arise, which are almost inseparable from the 
machinery of human life. 





strong castle that we all keep garrisoned against heaven | 


in every one of our hearts, which God continually Jay- 


eth siege unto; and it must be conquered and demol- | 
ished before we can conquer heaven. It was by reason | 


of this self-will that Adam fell in paradise; that those | 





* Cudworth’s Criterion of the true knowledge of Christ; a | 
sermon preached before the English House of Commons, March 


dl, 1647. | prospects. 


Vor. III.—47 





(2.) The same meek and subdued temper of mind, 
the same subjection of the will, will show itself, in the 
‘second place, in connection with what may properly be 
jealled arriictroxs. ‘The man whose will has passed 
| from its own unsafe keeping to the high custody of a 
| divine direction, has no disposition to complain, when 

| God, in his holy providence, in depriving him of health, 
| of property, and friends, has laid waste his fairest earthly 





He has perfect faith in God that he will do 
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all things well, and so far from indulging in repinings| 
and murmurings, he blesses the rod that smites him. | 
This remark will apply not only to the loss of health, | 
property, and friends; but will apply equally well to) 
the loss of intellectual gifts, to the loss of the powers | 
of reasoning, of language, and the like. We know) 
that the Christian virtue, to which we now have refer- | 
ence, is exercised to some extent by Christians who | 
fall far short of the grace of sanctification; but it 1s ex- i 
ercised perfectly and in the highest degree, only by those | 
whose wills are entirely subdued, | 

(3.) We remark, thirdly, that the entire subjection | 
of the will is seen in the quietness and silence of spirit, 


with which misrepresentations and persecutions are en- | 
dured. ‘That the people of the world should be greatly || 
agitated, and should find in themselves the movings of ! 
a rebellious and belligerent spirit, when their motives | 
are aspersed and their characters injured, is entirely | 
natural. And, unhappily, when persecution arises, we] 
see too much of this unquiet and rebellious spirit, even | 
in those whom charity requires us to recognize as Chris- | 
tians. Notso with those Christians of a higher giede,| 
whose wills act in perfect harmony with the divine will. | 
That they are afflicted, when they are subject to unjust) 
persecutions, is true; but they are not rebellious; they | 
are not disquieted ; and although they are afflicted, they | 
are not unhappy. ‘They connect with the instrument 


which troubles them, the hand of God, which permits) 





the agency of thatinstrument. Strong ina faith which 


has become habitual to them, they see every thing in| 
its relation to the divine mind. ‘They regard the per-| 


| 


secutions they endure as the lot which God has appoint- |) 


ed to them; and as such they rejoice in it. But this) 
could not be, if their wills, renouncing all private and 
selfish modes of action, did not move harmoniously 
with the divine will. 

(4.) A perfect subjection of the will, will discover | 
its good fruits, in the fourth place, by entire meekness 
and submission under God’s interior and spiritual deal- 
ings with the soul. ‘There are certain spiritual gifts, 
which God in his unspeakable mercy has pledged him- 
self for Christ’s sake to give to his people; and which 
they may always have for the asking, if they will ask 
in the spirit of consecration and faith. God will never 
under any circumstances withhold from his people pu- 
rity of heart, the spirit of submission, forgiveness, and 
love ; nor any of those pure and lovely traits of temper 
and disposition, which characterized and perfected the 
nature of Jesus Christ. But there are other spiritual 
gifts, which are rather of an intellectual than an affec- 
tive character, and belong rather to the head than the 
heart, such as the gifts of knowledge and of ready ex- 
pression, and the mere perceptive or cognitive manifes- 
tation of heavenly things, which might gratify the curi- 
osity more than improve the affections. These things 
God gives or withholds, as he pleases; catching one up, 
like the apostle Paul, into the third heavens, where he 
sees and hears unutterable things; and keeping anoth- 
er, in respect to illuminations of this kind, in the dark 
and low valleysof theearth. Noristhisall. He often- 

3 





times mingles bitterness in the cup of those to whom he 
has given the purest and holiest affections. The Savior 
himself was a man of sorrows and acquainted with 
grief. And for wise reasons, especially that they may 
learn the great and indispensable lesson of walking 
wholly by faith, he often leaves his people not only to 
sorrows from without, but oftentimes to heavy sorrows 
within. But the Christian, whose will is entirely sub- 
dued, will drink this portion also. All he asks, and 
what he feels he must have, is uoL1Ness; and if with 
this cup of God and of angels, his heavenly Father 
sees fit to mingle some ingredient of bitterness, to re- 
mind him of his former sinful state, and to teach him 
more fully the way of submission and faith, he cheer- 
fully accepts it. God may take from him all mere in- 
tellectual manifestations of spiritual things; he may 
even deprive him of the ordinary intellectual powers, 
and reduce him almost to a state of idiocy; he may 
pour into his heart the deepest amazement and grief, 
and yet his language is, “Not my will, O God, but 
thine be done.”’ He knows, notwithstanding his afflic- 
tions, that he is dear to God; that his name is written 
on the heart of infinite love; and he would not even 
now, though thick darkness is around his path, ex- 
change his place for that of angels. 

(5.) Finally, as embracing nearly the whole subject, 
the man who has experienced the practical annihilation 
of his own will, does every thing and suffers every 
thing precisely in the order of God’s providence. It is 
the PRESENT MOMENT, considered as indicating the 
divine arrangement of things, which furnishes the truest 
and safest test of character. Holiness requires the ful- 
fillment of our whole duty; and our duty necessarily 
has relation to the facts which God’s providence pre- 
sents before us. If our whole soul goes forth in obe- 


| dience to what his holy providence now imposes on us, 


then, and not otherwise, are we acceptable in his sight. 
It is necessary, therefore, to keep our eye fixed upon 
God’s order of things. We must do this in relation to 


our place and situation in life, whatever it may be; not 


murmuring at our supposed ill Jot; not giving way to 
any eager desires of change; but remaining quietly 
and humbly just where God has seen fit to place us. 
We must take this course, also, (which is sometimes a 
more difficult thing,) in relation to our duties. We 
must not only do the right thing, but must endeavor to 
do it in the right time ; which is not our time, or that 
which mere human wisdom wouid suggest, but God’s 
time. It is one of Satan’s artifices, not merely to pre- 
vent the discharge of duties, but when this fails, to pre- 
vent the performance of them at the right time; for in- 
stance, by infusing in us too great eagerness of spirit, 
and leading us in our hurry to anticipate the divine or- 
der. When he makes us do this, he secures his object 
in a considerable degree at least; because, if we do the 
precise thing which God requires of us, we nevertheless 
sin in the manner of doing it. It is of the highest im- 
portance, therefore, that we should keep our will in 
complete subiection to the divine moment, the moment 


_of God, which is the present moment. The question 
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which should be ever present, is, what does God require | 
of me now? And we are to remember, that God 
makes known his order in parts, and not as a whole; 
he has Ais own plan and not ours; and he reveals it in 
his own time and degree, and not in ours. We must 
receive it, therefore, humbly and submissively, just as 
he presents it to us; though, in the view of our limited 
understandings, nothing but clouds and darkness may 
rest upon the future. It is a mind in this position which 
God is pleased with; which sees the divine develop- 
ments in every thing that takes place; and which, in 
every situation, walks in the simplicity of naked faith,— 
Guide to Christian Perfection. 


atively recent date, have ascribed it to Ezra, who, as they 


| suppose, wrote it as an introduction to the Book of 


Psalms when he collected them into their present form, 
We choose to refer it to the sweet singer of Israel rather 
than to any writer of later times. Many who have 
adopted the same opinion with reference to its author, 
have Jabored much to ascertain, if possible, the time and 


occasion of its composition. As the psalm itself con- 


tains nothing which could indicate these, they have 
sought for circumstances in the life of David which 
would justify such an expression of feeling. This has 
led to an almost endless diversity of opinion, some re- 


| ferring it to one period, and some to another. As none 


| of these, however, seem satisfactory, we would venture 


Seeeialed =) e Beene 


Original. 


THE FIRST PSALM. 


BY GEORGE WATERMAN, JR. 


Nearty three thousand years ago an obscure but 
pious shepherd boy, whose flocks were pastured upon 
the plains of Bethlehem, was led by his skill in music | 
and poetry to the court of an @riental monarch. By a 
remarkable series of providences he was brought from | 
one step of advancement to another, until he reached 
the throne of one of the most powerful kingdoms of | 
those times. While tending his flocks his leisure time 
was spent upon his harp, ‘T’o the sweet vibrations of 
its strings he was accustomed to pour forth the over- 
flowing feelings of a pious heart. The picturesque 
beauty of the surrounding scenery, together with the 
occupation in which he was engaged, were sufficient to | 
draw forth every power of his imagination, and excite 
within his breast those emotions of beauty and sublim- 
ity which constitute the soul of true poetry. Posses- | 
sing a mind capable of being excited by such scenes, 
and a heart filled with religious devotion, it is not sur- | 


prising that the delightful vale of Bethlehem, or its | 


beautiful hills and plains should often be made vocal | 


with the praises of Jehovah, as the voice and harp of | 


the Hebrew minstrel mingling with the distant mur-| 


murs of the Kedron bore their part in the general an- 
them of nature. Nor did these devotional feelings | 
forsake him in the trials through which he was after- 
ward called to pass, both before and after his assuming | 
the sceptre and the diadem. To the royal poet and. 
musician of the Hebrews has the Church in all sub- 
sequent ages been indebted for many of her sublimest 
songs and devotional pieces. Religion and its happy 
fruits, as exemplified in the righteous, or the sad con-. 
sequences of its neglect, often afford an ample theme 
for his hours of devotional meditation. Of this charac- | 
ter is the first psalm in the collection of sacred songs 
which bear his name. 

That this psalm was written by David, appears evi- | 


dent from the almost unanimous testimony of antiquity, | 





to refer it to the time when as a shepherd he watched 


| his flocks in the valley or upon the plains of Bethle- 
bem. The stately palm under whose shade he might 


have reclined while watching some rustic neighbor in 


| the distance thrashing his harvest, would be sufficient 
to suggest to his pious and imaginative mind, such 


a train of thought as is developed in the psalm under 
consideration. All the imagery is strictly rural. You 
can see every part as if it were just before you. Be- 
sides the whole psalm breathes that spirit of quiet, 
peaceful meditation which such a situation and such 
circumstances would be most likely to inspire. 

The general design of the psalm seems to be to 
show that the righteous will be blessed with prosperity 
and peace, and the wicked punished with calamity and 


-vexation even in the present life—much more in that 


which is tocome. Verses 1, 2, and 3, portray the char- 
acter and blessedness of the righteous; verses 5 and 6, 
the character of the wicked and its consequences, The 
last verse contains the cause of both, viz., that the Lord 
observeth their ways and will reward them accordingly. 
With this brief analysis, we shall now enter upon a 
more full exposition of its contents, translating each 
verse anew as we proceed, 

Verse 1. ““O the happiness of that man who walks 
not in the counsel of the wicked, who stands not in the 
way of transgressors, nor sits in the seat of the mock- 
er.” 

This verse contains a beautiful specimen of what is 
termed gradational parallelism, in which one line rises 
above the preceding in the form of a climax. The 
verse is one of singular construction, containing a trip- 
let to each succeeding member of which the exclama- 
tion at the beginning belongs equally with the first. 


In the triplet itself each line consists of three members, 


and the lines gradually rise one above another, not only 
in a general sense, but especially throughout the corres- 
pondent members. Thus, to wali with one may im- 
ply casual intercourse; to stand, more constant and ine 
timate; and to si/,a fixed communion. The wicked 


are those who simply neglect God; the fransgressors, 


the openly vicious and profane; and the mockers, those 


who ridicule every thing serious and make God and his 
as well as from the fact that in several of the earlier 
copies of the Septuagint translation it is distinctly at- | 
tributed to him. Some writers, however, of a compar- | 


worship a subject of mirth. Hence, to walk in the 
counsel of the wicked, is to follow to any extent the 
purposes and maxims of worldly, selfish men, To 
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stand in the way of transgressors, to become associated || 
with them in their acts of sin and open violation of | 
God’s law; and to sf in the seat of the mocker, is not | 
only to be a participant in his guilt, but to encourage 
him therein. 


Thus in this verse are included every species of wick- | 


edness, every method of its development, and every class 


of wicked men, The downward progress of the sinner! 


is also clearly marked. He who at first ventures to 
follow the selfish maxims of the world, is next found in 
the company of the openly profane, and finally takes 
his place with the contemner of God and despiser of 
religion. Thus while the path of the just is as the 
rising light, shining brighter and brighter until the per- 
fect day, the path of the wicked recedes constantly from 
the light, and ends finally in the total darkness of per- 
dition, “For the light of the wicked shall be put out.” 

Verse 2. “But behold his delight is in the law of 
Jehovah, and upon his law will he meditate day and 
night.” . 

The man of God not only does not in any way iden- 
tify himself with the wicked, but his interests are alto- 
gether of a different kind; his thoughts—his feelings— 
his purposes—his actions are directed to an entirely 
different object. While the wicked either neglect, or 


transgress, or mock at the law of God, his character | 


and worship—in these the righteous finds his chief de- 


light. He loves to reflect upon the character of God , 
as revealed in his word and works—in the broad fie ld | 


of nature to learn his greatness and majesty, his good- | 
ness and his immutability. He loves to send his) 


thoughts forward to that eternal world of which he ex-| 


pects at no distant day to be an inhabitant—to that | 
world where this holy law is perfectly obeyed, and | 
where he shall know even as he is known. Not only 
during the day, but even through the silence of the night 
does his spirit hold intercourse with the unseen world. 
This constant communion with God and eternal scenes 
not only gives him infinite delight, but tends to strength- 


~en his mind, and give him that stability of character 


described in the following verse. 


Verse 3, “ For he is like a tree planted by the streams | 


of water, which yields its fruit at the appropriate season, 
and whose leaves shall not fade, and whatever he does 
prospers.” 

By the streams of water, are meant the canals which 
the Orientals cut for purposes of irrigation. In that 
country, where no rain of consequence fell for many | 
months at atime, it was necessary to resort to the Egyp- 
tian method of irrigation, by small, but numerous canais, 
intersecting each other at short distances, and fed either) 
by the Jordan or some of its small tributaries, or from | 
reservoirs of water caught during the rainy season. 
Fruit trees planted upon the banks of these canals feared 


not the drought of summer, their fruit never failed, nor | 
did their leaves fade, ‘The tree referred to in this verse |! 


was most probably the palm—a tree most beautiful in 








| Orientals of a man prosperous in all his undertakings. 
This stability of character arises directly from the con- 
‘stant communion with those things which are unseen 
| and eternal. Like the evergreen and flourishing palm, 
the righteous may ever be joyful, producing the fruits 
of holiness. Like it, when the storms of life arise with 
| violence, he may defy their power; or should its aged 
leaves fall, they only make room for those more green 
and beautiful. Beneath his shade others may take 
refuge, and his fruit shall endure for ever. From the 
contemplation of a subject so full of pleasure, the poet 
turns in the next verse to the opposite side of the pic- 
‘ture, 
| Verse 4. “Not so the wicked; but they are as chaff 
| before the wind.” 
| ‘The Septuagint translation of this verse differs some- 
what from the Hebrew. “ Not so the wicked—not so; 
but they are as the dust which the wind takes up from 
the face of the earth.” ‘T'he figure in the Hebrew is de- 
‘rived from the Oriental method of thrashing grain, and 
is certainly more beautiful and expressive than that of 
‘the Alexandrine translation. The Eastern farmer, when 
_his grain has been separated from its envelope by thrash- 
| ing, throws it against the breeze that the chaff may be 
| carried off and the grain prepared for use. A gentle 





breeze is sufficient to effect his purpose. Such is the 
figure to which the wicked are compared. They have 
no stability in themselves. The righteous become firm 
by communion with God. But the thoughts, feelings, 
| and purposes of the wicked are conversant only with the 
things of this world, which are evanescent and fading. 
In time of trouble they have no God to whom they can 
go as a father and friend. And while the former, like 
} the stately palm, can resist the fiercest storms, these are 
carried away by the lightest breeze, like the chaff of the 
summer thrashing floor, 
| That this is a true picture and nota fiction of the 
| poet's imagination, we have evidence before us con- 
| stantly. Who in earthly afflictions are calm? Who 
‘when “storms arise and tempests lower” can exercise 
feelings of confidence and trust? Who looks behind 
the cloud and sees the hand of a kind father seeking 
only his good? The Christian! He alone can feel 
‘that all these things do work together for his good, that 
they are only preparing for him a crown of unfading 
lustre which he shall for ever wear in the kingdom of 
‘his Father above. But whose peace is destroyed by 
| ‘the slightest difficulties? Who are overcome by the 
trials and afflictions incident to this probationary exist- 
| ence? Who are without solid comfort while they live, 
and in death have no hope? The verse before us an- 
swers our question, and the uniform testimony of the 





world confirms it! 

| Verse 5. “Therefore the wicked shall not stand in 
the judgment, nor transgressors in the assembly of the 
just.” 


| If we are to understand this verse as referring only 

its appearance, and one, according to Pliny, whose | 

limbs were never ‘destitute of foliage. A green tree, | 

flourishing and fruitful, was a favorite simile with the | 
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to this life, it must be understood in a restricted sense. 
|The wicked do not always receive the just reward of 
their transgressions here. On the contrary, they fre- 
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quently escape, while the righteous are in affliction. 
But if, with the Chaldee paraphrase, we understand by 
the term judgment the day of universal judgment and 
final retribution, the language may be taken in its most 
extended sense. When the universe shall be gathered 
before the judgment seat of Christ, the wicked shall 


not stand or be acquitted. And when the vast assem- 


bly of the just shall be collected together at Christ’s | 
right hand, the transgressors shall have no place among. 


them. The reason is given in the following verse. 


Verse 6. “ Because Jehovah knoweth the way of the 


just, but the way of the wicked shall wander.” 


The word translated to know, in this verse contains | 


also the idea of approval and assistance. 


and assists them in its execution. 


ed. Their way shall wander. This is a most beauti- 


ful Orientalism, illustrating the deceptive course of the | 
The way they pursue is repre-| 


wicked and its end. 
sented as being lost and wandering about, whither they 
know not; yet they continue therein until it terminates 
in disappointment and final ruin. 


If then we would secure a mind at ease, calm amid 
the storms of life, safe in every danger, with the delight- | 
ful anticipations of a blessed immortality, we must’ 


make God our friend and portion, identify our interests 
with his, and seek only a conformity to his will. 


and when heart and flesh shall fail, 


Hope shall end in blest fruition, 
Faith in sight, and prayer in praise. 


Original. 
AUTUMN MUSINGS. 


BY BENJAMIN T. CUSHING, 


How beautiful is earth, when lightly springing 
Upon her bosom, opes the blue-eyed flower; 
When through the forest, silver-toned, is ringing 
The gay bird’s voice, imbued with thrilling power! 
How beautiful, when wide her graces throwing, 
The queenly rose expands in Summer’s ray— 
With blushes comes from Night’s embraces glowing, 
And gemrm’d with dew-drops woos the kiss of Day! 


How fair are hills the purple light is wreathing! 
In tranquil bliss the grassy valley lies; 
And through the wild wood, tender odors breathing, 
The wanton zephyr murmurs as he flies! 
The soul, deep draughts of happiness receiving, 
Is filled once more with vigor, hope and truth; 
And glad, as erst, in Fancy’s dreams believing, 
Regains its own, in Nature’s glorious youth ! 


But O! how sadness broods, when these decaying, 
Fade from the upland and the lowly heath; 
Leave the sweet path in which our feet are straying, 
And yield their fragrance to the blast of Death! 
When the cold wind a funeral dirge is sighing, 
O’er beauteous children of destroying Time; 


God not only | 
knows the purpose of the righteous, but he approves it. 
But not so the wick- | 


Then. 
shall our peace be as a river while we remain below, 


| And bright-hued songsters from the grove are flying, 
| To fold their pinions in a sunnier clime! 


_Then moistened eyes upon the landscape gazing, 
| Seek for the blossoms prized and loved, in vain: 
No more their brows ’mid tender verdure raising, 
With splendor robed, they decorate the plain! 
No more afar the golden harvest bending 
Waves like an ocean ruffled by the breeze ;— 
No more the rill, its quiet music sending, 
Glides, like a silver thread, beneath the trees! 


| All, all is gloom: the forest branches spreading, 
| Clad in their garments of unnumbered dyes, 
| (Varied as those calm Eve delights in shedding 
With changeful lustre on hesperian skies, ) 
Quiver, as spirits of the storm are wailing 
Among the leaves, that rustle as they go; 

| One moment borne upon the tempest sailing— 
Then strewn neglected on the earth below! 


The sky itself in desolation weeping— 
Draws o’er its face a dim and hazy vail— 
| And the broad sun far to the southward sleeping, 
Robbed of its beams, shines tremulous and pale! 
| Around the mountain slow the mists are curling ; 
And in the glen the cataract sweeps by, 
Adown its fall the broken fragments hurling— 
Their echoes mingling with the raven’s cry ! 


How sinks the heart with joyous pleasure bounding, 

| And thrilled with rapture in a happier hour, 

| When Sorrow’s chant, thus mournfully resounding, 

| Ts all the song that lingers in its bower! 

How backward turns it through the moments fleeting, 
Since first it learned to prize immortal love ; 

And how it trembles in its journey meeting, 
Forms that have long since trod the courts above! 


| They come before our eyes, the dear and cherished, 
And as in life they greet us with their smiles; 
Recalling joys that in their absence perished— 
Amid life’s billows green and beauteous isles! 
They come like star beams when the spheres are glancing 
| With mild effulgence from the arch of night; 
| Around us fondly throng the band entrancing— 
| An instant stay—then vanish from our sight! 





|} Such, Autumn! such the spectres ever coming 

’? Neath thy dread empire, and thy frowning brow; 
| Thus, through the past, our spirits ever roaming, 

| Call back each pleasure lost with bitter woe! 

| For ah! as flowrets late their scents bestowing— 

| As birds whose anthems fill a happier shore ; 

| So from our hearts the treasured ones are going 

| Whose presence gave us all our bliss before! 


| But Spring again shall come with gales inspiring, 

| And other roses crimson in the light; 

| And all forget, their gorgeous charms admiring, 

| The myriad ones thy presence touched with blight, 
| Yet still the soul, in loneliness reposing, 

| Mourns o’er departed shapes, and longs to fly, 

| Where they, in full perfection now unclosing, 

Bathe in the glories of the upper sky! 
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Original. | them in a large tub of water, by the secret aid of mag- 
MESMERISM.* | nets in the cuffs of their sleeves, compelled them to 
~ swim in every direction, and by unnoticed movements 
BY ALFRED M. LORRAINE. ‘of their hands, made them dive and flounce about with 
_ all the apparent agility of birds of life. 

Own a former occasion we were so incautious as to|| But tothe moral point. Is the practice of animal 
say we owed our congregation a talk on animal mag-| magnetism right? ‘The general answer—the over- 
netism. Since then we have thought that it might be whelming argument of its advocates here is, it is right 
dispensed with. But as some have, with Shylock vo- | to practice it, because it is a science. The destruction 
racity, pressed the demand, and have laid much stress! of human life is also a science. Military science has 
on our confession of judgment, and as, moreover, an | been studied by the nations of the earth time imme- 
apostle has said, “Owe no man any thing,” we will morial. And although it required wisdom almighty to 





endeavor, in the fear of God, to discharge our debt. 


We would, however, premise that we are too modest} 


to decide authoritatively the truth or falsehood of the| 
science, so called, especially as some of our citizens, 
who are wise, and, what is far better, truly pious, have | 
already pronounced on this point. 


make man, yet a child, with a bare bodkin, may dis- 
solve the mysterious union of soul and body, and send 
his fellow into a world of spirits. But is it right to 
murder men, because we know how to do it? Men 
have also learned the cruel science of so torturing the 


I 
| 
‘richest’ bounties of Heaven, by chemical process, as to 





The sole position that we will assume, is, whether | 


make a ruinous liqu:. that can madden human society. 


true or false, the practice of it is abominably wicked. | | But shall we, because we understand the science of 
Were we to admit either its truth or falsehood, we} distillation, set the moral world on fire? On our part, 
might be laid under obligations to bring forth our argu- | we say that animal magnetism, taken as a whole, with 
ments, pro or con; and so the hour might be wasted, | | all its prescience, prevision, and blasphemous claims, is 
without even touching the point which we are most | desperately wicked. Even admitting that it can qual- 
anxious to grapple, to wit, the moral character of the ify a blind-folded fool to pry into the liver and lights 
thing. And we presume that no gentleman or lady in} of another—admitting that it can send one a thousand 
this assembly can be so deeply mesmerized by the | years into eternity, to feel his final state, as has been 
charm as to deny that the minister of the Gospel has attempted here—admitting that it can ransack the bu- 
to do with moral questions. In this matter we act not) reau of heaven, and expose the secrets of God on 
without precedent. Holy and inspired men of old | earth—admitting it can do all this, yet is the practice 
stopped not to argue concerning. the truth of such | of e wrong—morally wrong; because, 
things. You find no labored argument in the Bible | . The will of God should be our chief rule. To 
against the pretensions of astrology; but, admitting || be a and swallowed up in the will of God is the high- 
that the conjurers of Egypt wrought miracles with est climax of Christian perfection. How can he who 
Moses, day in and day out, yet the holy prophets de- | prays daily, “Thy will be done,” deliberately renounce 
nounce it all as an accursed thing. The law of God} God, by resigning his soul and body, for the time being, 
does not stop to confirm or confute the claims of witeh- | to the will of a wicked magnetizer? What is it that 
craft, but simply says, “Thou shalt not suffer a witch | jan unholy alien might not do with you? He might 
to live.” We do not pretend to say that there is no | ‘will you, for his own sport, to blaspheme the God who 
science connected with these matters. None could|| made you—to crucify the Son of God afresh, and put 
successfully practice astrology but those who wend him to open shame. While your own will is thus en- 
deeply versed in the elevated science of astronomy. | slaved, suppose death should come! A pious Chris- 
Nor do we believe that ancient witchcraft was that/ tian once said that he would not apostatize one moment 
mean contemptible pretense that is practiced now by | for all the treasures of earth; “for,” said he, “who 
shriveled dames, who have long since dropped the last) knows but that very moment might be the one that 
shred of character they ever wore, and with whom) should determine the bounds of my habitation ?” 
even the notoriety of witchcraft has become a desider-| 2. The Christian is represented as the temple of 
atum devoutly to be sought for. No, those who prac- God—*“ know ye not that your bodies are the temples 
ticed in days of yore were doubtless persons of supe-| of the Holy Ghost? If any man pollute the temple of 
rior knowledge, and well qualified to deceive. And | God, him will God destroy.” What Christian can give 
they were applied to by | his body and soul into the hands of an unprincipled 
“The kings and awful fathers of mankind.” | buffoon, to be made to act the elephant, the dog, the 
It is wel! known that the mysterious influence of the’ monkey, for the sport of a mixed multitude of uncir- 
load-stone, which has, in modern times, been so suc-| cumcised Philistines? Can you expect that you will 
cessfully applied to navigation, and other useful pur- | still be the habitation of the Spirit while you thus de- 
poses, was once basely perverted by jugglers and wiz- | grade yourselves beyond all that is called human? 
ards. ‘They mide artificial ducks and geese, with me-|| 3, We should glorify God in all that we do, Can 
tallic points concealed in their bosoms; and placing) | any man show that the practice of this thing can glo- 
$+ | rify God? We are aware that those who would im- 
| pose on you profess a high regard for religion. And, 
3 
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truly, a man would be a very fool to attempt to blind- 
fold, or ensnare the pious citizens of sweet Aubarn, 
without bringing some religion with him. Who does 
not know that your faith, as a Church, is spoken of 
throughout our state? Do you not recollect that a few 

months since the famous conjurer and fortune-teller, 
Dr. J., came along? and you know he had a /it//e relig- 
ion. He was a church-going man. He was deeply 
imbued with that popular kind of charity which loves 
all Churches alike. He would attend the Presbyterian 
church on one Sabbath, and the Methodist church on 
the next, because he could tell the fortunes of all. He 
had gathered up between four and five hundred dollars | 
in these “diggins;’’ and his confessional was crowded. 
You remember the last Sabbath he worshiped with us, 


and what particular attention we paid him, while we | 
preached, “The works of the flesh are these—witca- | 
erart.” On Monday his office was abandoned, On | 
Tuesday, seeing that the hope of his gains was gone, 


he took the northern stage, and away he went, cursing 
and swearing, lakeward, as though hell sent him on 


cloud, and the early dew. ‘Those transient visitors of | 
ours commonly bring some religion with them, but al-| 


(horse, hoof and mane.” We did not intend this to ap- 
‘ply to all who have witnessed its exhibitions; for the 
| public were moved by various motives. We did mean 
‘that those who believed it, with all its presumptuous 
‘claims of clairvoyance, prescience, and prevision, had 
swallowed the whole horse, hoof and mane; and we 
now add, by way of apology, collar and harness, rough- 
‘shod and steel-toed; for he who has a credulity that 
_can digest it, might well thrive and fatten on aqua fortis 
soup seasoned with scupper-nails, 

| Finally. We will say, if this science—here let us 
| _pause while we exclaim, WONDERFUL sciENcE! for M. 
Deluce, one of its ablest advocates, says, “The way to 
| understand it is to magnetize; ts 


and he charges us par- 





| ticularly not to reason for three weeks before we under- 


take the study—wonderful study! All other sciences 
call into operation the whole mental laboratory of hu- 
manity; but THe SCIENCE claps a sovereign quietus—a 
royal gag on the whole posse comilatus of man—the 
soul! But to resume—if this science be true, it is a 


| more fearful prognostic of the world’s end than all the 
end. Alas! alas! His religion was like the morning | 


premonitory signs and symptoms of Millerism; for if 
| it has come to this, that ungodly men can elude the vig- 
lance of heaven, and pass unseen the angelic guards, 


ways carry off more of the Det Gratia in their pock ets | and traverse a thousand years into futurity—if blind- 
than the grace of God in their hearis. | folded villains may lurk through the aromatic groves of 


Again, you remember a few weeks since we were | 


visited by a horse-thief. And he brought a glorious | 


plenitude of religion along with him. Religion! yes, | 


indeed, they must have religion before they can even 
steal horses in sweet Aubarn. Yes, he came limping | 


| 
paradise, yea, eve-drop around the throne of the Eter- 


| nal, surely the earth is groaning for her final torch. 
The post-diluvian fathers, it is true, aspired to heaven. 
‘The thought itself was unmixed blasphemy. The 
means, however, which they proposed was sterling in- 


i 
} 
| 


along the road, until overtaken by a traveler, who was | ‘dustry. They attempted to build a stair-way of brick 
riding one horse and leading another. He told his s0r- | ‘and mortar. But animal magnetism, the most accom- 


rowful tale—he had an appointment to preach in town | 


| plished Ginney Quockison that ever figured in the 


that night, but was so lame he was afraid the congre- | nineteenth century, presumes to rush to heaven with- 


gation would be disappointed. ‘The unsuspicious trav- 


an irreclaimable infidel, indeed, who would not help a 
preacher on, especially to preach to the church-going 


|| out a rope or rat-line, foot-hold or hand-hold, faith or 
eler gave him a lift. Who would not? He must be | 


of the Ephesians!” but animal magnetism is power- 


| fully great! 


works! And well may we exclaim, “Great is Diana 


people of Aubarn. The preacher was well pleased|| Some who are deeply pious have been afflicted to 
with the gait of the horses, and pre-determined that | see the works of darkness triumph; but, brethren, be 


they should be his before the rising of another sun. 
Arriving early in town, and finding there was no par- 


ticular appointment out, he visited the jail and devout- ! 


not dismayed. ‘There hath no temptation befallen you, 
| but what has been common to the Church at sundry 
periods. The oppressed Israelites were highly elated 


ly prayed, and exhorted the prisoners, telling them, as | when they heard that Moses had confirmed his mission 
he retired, that he might probably return in a few days, | before the court of Egypt by signs, and wonders, and 


which promise he did most sacredly keep; for in a few 


a stationed preacher; and although only a yearling, he | 


| mighty miracles. But they were much depressed 
days he was safely anchored in limbo; and he is now | 


again when their sneering masters answered, “Our 


magicians did the same.” However, patience had her 


has a fair prospect of being stationed soon in the capi- | perfect work. Moses carried them all beyond their 


tal, with the extra privilege of three years. 


4. God has forbidden us to attempt to pry into fatu-| 
rity by any unnatural and ungracious means. He has | 
forbidden it, because all such pretenses are productive | 
of evil practices. If animal magnetism were true, in| 


soundings. Egypt acknowledged the finger of God, 
and Israel triumphed. In the days of Saul, the pious 
of his army were afflicted and greatly dismayed to hear 
‘that their apostolic king had sought for information at 
\the mouth of a witch, and sought successfully. But, 


all its claims, what an awful auxiliary of crime would | | at the same time, the devoted David, their future sov- 


it be! What frauds, what murders, what extensive 
robberies might be committed through it! Some have 
been a little hurt by a former expression which we 
made in regard to those who had swallowed “the whole 


| ereign, sought legitimately at the hand of God, and re- 
ceived the most direct oral answers. 


Let nothing shake you from your steadfastness. If 


one should come, and, in our public square, should bring 
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down fire from heaven, in the sight of all the people, re- 
member it is nothing more than what God has foreseen— 
nothing more than what God foretcld in the isle of Pat- 
mos. Religion is unalterably the same, and the saints 
of God shall live, and sing, and shine, and shout, while 
the devil and all his works shall welter in the blackness 
of darkness for ever and ever, Amen. 


Meee 


Original. 
SCRIPTURAL PORTRAITURES OF WOMAN.* 
BY MRS. L. F. MORGAN 
THE RIVAL SISTERS. 

Years had passed away since Rebekah went forth 
from her native Haran with tabret, song, harp, and 
train befitting the betrothed bride of Abraham’s heir. 
The simplicity which characterized the manners of the 
inhabitants in her girlhood’s days still reigned there, 
and the Syrian maidens yet watered the flocks of their 
sires beside the well at evening tide. Laban, the son 
of Bethuel, was now the father of a family, and his 
younger daughter, Rachel, kept his sheep. Again a 
traveler approaches the place where the shepherds were 
gathered together; but he comes not attended by a lord- 
ly escort. An exile from the house of his parents, 


bearing with him the curse of an offended brother, 
from whose vengeance he flees, a solitary pilgrim, is’ 


that wearied youth. He introduces himself to Rachel 


as Rebekah’s son, and the varied emotions of his heart, | 


as he reflects upon the endearments of his forsaken 
home, his recent lonely wanderings, and his present 
meeting with one of his mother’s kindred, seek relief 
in tears. His cousin hastens home to inform her father 
of the professed claims of the young stranger to his 
hospitality, and Laban goes eagerly to meet him. Well 
might his affections yearn toward the child of his long 
parted sister; and, doubtless, his tenderness triumphed 


over his avarice when, on being informed by Jacob of | 


the cause of his removal from his own country, he 
said, “Surely thou art my bone and my flesh;” thus 


intimating his willingness to receive him as a resident, 


in his house. But ere the lapse of a month he discov- 
ers that the services of his nephew exceeded the trifling 


donation of his board; and, in order to be just to him, | 
as well as to insure continued emolument to himself, | 


he proposes a bargain of mutual interest. A transient 


association had sufficed to render the abode of Laban | 
attractive to Jacob. He loved Rachel, and in the fervor. 
of his devotion, exclaimed, “I will serve thee seven | 


years for Rachel, thy younger daughter.” Nor did 
the rate at which he valued her ever appear, to his 
cooler judgment, as exorbitant. Although, as we learn 
from his subsequent indignant and eloquent appeal to 
his dishonest and penurious father-in-law, the period of 
his service was one of surpassing toil and hardship, we 
are told, also, by the inspired penman, that it “seemed 


‘ 


* Continued from page 304. 








unto him but a few days for the love he had unto her.” 
H What female reader, in the perusal of those significant 
| words, does not exclaim, in reference to Rachel, “ Hap- 
» woman, to have been the object of such unmeasured 
| affection!” And, after such an annunciation, who can 
restrain his anger toward the culpable Laban at the 
imposition practiced on an attachment so disinterested 
| 


and enduring, in the substitution of Leah for his prom- 
|ised bride? The part that the sisters took in the de- 
| ception has always been a subject of perplexity to my 
|mind. I cannot suppose that Leah was a willing part- 
ner in her father’s fraud. I have rather imagined her 
expostulating with him on the reprehensibleness of his 
| purpose, and the victim, not the abettor of his unjustifi- 
| able duplicity. I have marveled that Rachel, on being 


| made acquainted with the intention of her father, did 
| not devise some means of informing her lover of it, and 
‘thus guarding him against its accomplishment. But 


the distinguishing characteristic of woman, in that age, 


appears to have been submission, and Laban’s daugh- 
|ters were probably condemned to silent acquiescence. 
'Even if we suppose that Leah was not reluctant to 
avoid the disgrace which the custom of the country 


seems to have attached to the elder sister if the younger 


| were given in marriage before her—even if we regard 
her as voluntarily acceding to the request of her father, 
yet her subsequent afflictions must excite our sympa- 
thy. ‘The indifference of her husband, though a just 
punishment of her dissimulation, must have made her 
life a very sad one. How often must her heart have 
been pierced and wounded by his neglect; and if he 
refrained from direct upbraidings, we must give him 
credit for remarkable forbearance. Her most rigid cen- 
_surer can scarcely fail to be touched by her reproachful 
‘remonstrance with her sister—* Is it a small matter that 
thou hast taken away my husband?” Nor was Rachel 
much happier than herself. Though blessed with the 
‘love of her husband, she envied her sister the title of 
mother, a relation particularly coveted by the matrons 
of Abraham’s race. And when we consider the dim, 
yet darling hope they cherished of giving to a ruined 
world its expected Savior, we are prepared to commis- 
erate the feelings of Rachel, and to rejoice with her 
when she acknowledged the goodness of God in the 
birth of Joseph. Little, indeed, could her brightest and 
most sanguine anticipations have predicted the illustri- 
ous destiny of her son; yet we may almost fancy some 
vague token of his future greatness haunted her vision, 
and created her eager yearning for the epithet of moth- 
er. But she lived not to witness the dawning of his 
jafter glory. Who can ponder, without emotion, the 
| brief recital of Rachel’s death and burial? During the 
| progress of a long and tedious journey, while “there 
was yet but a little way to come to Ephrath,” a town 
afterward so renowned in the history of her posterity, 
‘the beloved wife of Jacob breathes her last; and he 
|who had so tenderly regarded her, and purchased her 
lof her father at the price of fourteen years’ servitude, 
“set a pillar upon her grave,” a memorial of his affec- 

|| tion, and of the spot where her form was left to molder 
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And modern travelers tell us that pillar still remains. | 
Thousands of years have gone by, commotions innv- || 
merable have rocked the world, and hardly a trace can 
be found of the proud cities and nations which have 
since sprung into existence and passed away for ever; 
yet is the eye of the pilgrim through Palestine directed 
to the tomb of Rachel, desiznated by the simple stone 
erected by a husband’s love. And how perseveringly 
was that love exemplified through the successive years || 
of Jacob’s after career in the preference at all times be- 
stowed on the children of Rachel. The sons of Leah 


DOMESTIC HAPPINESS. 


Au! what so refreshing, so soothing, so satisfying as 


‘the placid joys at home! ‘ 


See the traveler—does duty call him for a season to 
leave his beloved circle! The image of his earthly 
happiness continues vivid in his remembrance, it quick- 
ens him to diligence, it makes him frail the hour which 
sees his purpose accomplished, and his face turned to- 
ward home; it communes with him as he journeys, 
and he hears the promise which causes him to hope, 
“Thou shalt know also, that the tabernacle shall be in 





wore well acquainted with this fact, and Judah urged it | peace, and thou shalt visit thy tabernacle, and not sin.” 
in behalf of Beniamin, when pleading for his life with || O! the joyful re-union of a divided family—the pleas- 


the unknown governor of Egypt. “His brother is 
dead, and he alone is left of his mother, and his father 
loveth him.” Leah seems to have survived her sister 


ures of renewed interview and conversation after days 
of absence. 
Behold the man of science—he drops the laborious 





some years, but we have no farther history of her, ex- 
cept that she was buried in the cave of Machpelah. 
| 
LOVE. | 
“‘And Jacob served seven years for Rachel ; and they seemed 
unto him but a few days, for the love he had to her,’’ Genesis. 





Twice seven years that suitor wrought, 
To win that maiden’s hand, 

And yet to his impassioned thought 

So precious was the boon he sought, 
They seem’d a light demand. 


Consum’d by drought throughout the day,* 
And by the frost at night, 

While others wrapt in slumber lay, 

He chas’d his weariness away, 
And watch’d till morning light. 


Her covetous exacting sire, 

Sordid and selfish too, 
Ten several times had chang’d his hire,+ 
And oft provoked his manly ire, 

And robbed him of his due. 


Yet patiently he bore each whim, 
When most severely tried, 

His was a love no cloud could dim, 

The boon he asked was more to him 
Than all the world beside. 


And when deception came to cheat 
His treasured hopes at last, 

His hatred of the foul deceit, 

Could not forbid his love repeat 
The years of toil he’d past. 


Hath such a love its radiance thrown, 
Reader, across thy road ? 
Whatever sorrows thou hast known, 
Call not thy lot an adverse one, 
But render praise to God. 


I would not yield the priceless sign 
Of love as strong as this, 

In barter for Golconda’s mine, 

Or brightest crown that fame could twine; 
But deem it richest bliss. 


0 BD Been — 


How many persons spend their time and strength in 
obtaining something in the prospective, which when 
in their possession but poorly repays them for their 
trouble. 





and painful research—closes his volume—smooths his 
'wrinkled brow—leaves his study, and unbending him- 


self, stoops to the capacities, yields to the wishes, and 
mingles with the diversions of his children. 


To take, in childish play, a childish part; 
But bends his sturdy neck, to play the toy 


| 

| “ He will not blush that hath a father’s heart, 

| 

| That youth takes pleasure in, to please his boy.” 
| 

| 


Take the man of trade—what reconciles him to the 
toil of business? What enables him to endure the 
fastidiousness and impertinence of customers? What 
rewards him for so many hours of tedious confinement? 
By and by the season of intercourse will behold the de- 
sire of his eyes and the children of his love, by whom 





| he resigns his ears; and in their welfare and smiles he 


will find his recompense. 

Yonder comes the laborer—he has borne the burden 
and heat of the day; the descending sun has released 
him of his toil; and he is hastening home to enjoy re- 
pose. Half way down the lane, by the side of which 
stands his cottage, his children run to meet him. One 
he carries and one he leads. The companion of his 
humble life is ready to furnish him with his plain re- 
past. See his toil-worn countenance assume an air of 
cheerfulness! his hardships are forgotten; fatigue van- 
ishes; he eats and is satisfied. The evening fair, he 
walks with uncovered head around his garden—enters 
again, and retires to rest! and, “the rest of a laboring 
man is sweet, whether he eats little or much.” Inhab- 
itant of this lowly dwelling! who can be indifferent to 
thy comfort? Peace be to this house!—Rev. Wm. 
Jay. 





LUTHER. 


In a collection of autographs at Vienna, which was 
sold in the year 1838, there was a letter of six pages 
quarto addressed by Martin Luther to the Elector John, 
_and dated July 9th, 1530, This bijou was bought for 
|two hundred florins by the Grand Duke of Lucca. A 
\letter from Swedenborg, written with his blood in his 
| prison at Dresden, was also purchased by the Grand 








* See Genesis xxxi, 40. + See Genesis xxxi, 41. 


| Duke for fifty florins. 
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"TIS AUTUMN. 








Original. 
"TIS AUTUMN. 


BY MRS. M. B. HARLAN, 


*Trs Autumn, the wither’d leaves are spread 
All o’er thedesolate plain, 


But I never shall walk through the cooling shade | 


When the summer returns again. 


I no more shall see the green grass spring, 
Nor the verndl flowrets bloom, 

But the birds of the snowy time shall sing 
Their matins around my tomb. 


O dark would it be to my spirit to know 
That my years are all number’d here— 
That I leave behind all I lov’d to go 
To a country I know not where. 


But I go not to visit a stranger land, 
I go to my Father’s home, 

I shall clasp a departed brother’s hand 
Who is waiting for me to come. 


And well-known faces shall meet mine eyes, 
And well-known voices mine ear, 

When I greet the dear friends in paradise 
Who left me in sorrow here. 


For I know they are there on Elysian plain 
’ Neath the bowers that bloom for the blest— 
They weep no more—their sorrow and pain, 
Are lost in a Sabbath of rest. 


And the leaves wither not on that summer shore, 
And the flowers are always fair, 

For the blight of the chilling wind is o’er, 
And Autumn comes never there. 


— 8 B Be — 


Original. 
THE LOST IS FOUND. 
War echo now the harps of heav’n 
Unto a sweeter strain ? 
A wand’ring sinner has return’d; 
The lost is found again. 
The angels saw the bitter tear 
Fall from the rebel’s eye, 
And now they tune their harps of gold— 
To tell it in the sky— 
They cry, “‘a wanderer returns 
From sin and folly’s maze; 
Behold he leaves the paths of sin 
To walk in virtue’s ways.” 
Harp, raise thy voice, prolong the strain ! 
He seeks a nobler prize; 
Casting the joys of earth away 
He aims to gain the skies— 

He seeks to join that blissful throng 
Whose garments shine so bright— 
Who wash’d them in the crimson flood, 

And now are cloth’d in white. 


3 











Our God receives him for his son, 
His sins are all forgiv’n, 

He longs to pass from earth away, 
And join our songs in heav’n. 


0 @ OB Bter— 


Original. 
OBLIVION. 


BY MRS. M. B. HARLAN. 


Oxnxtivion! come like some dark blast, 
Bend here thy sway and sweep 
Remembrance of the gloomy past 
To thy unfathoim’d deep. 


O there are scenes for ever flown 
Whose memory wounds me yet, 
And gloomy hours that I have known 

’'T'were mercy to forget. 


For there were partings, not to meet 
Again upon the shore— 

Yes, broken ties, and ’twould be sweet 
To dream of these no more. 


And the false friends that I have met, 
Have worship’d, lov’d the most, 

And found so false! O to forget 
That they betrayed my trust! 


And O the suffering and the grief 
That I so long have known, 

* Twould give my lonely heart relief 
To have their memory gone. 


But there were scenes too bright to last, 
Whose memory transport brings— 

Choice fragments of the gloomy past 
Round which my fond heart clings. 


Could I forget the Soothing tone 
Of that sweet voice and soft, 

That whisper’d bliss when I was lone, 
And sooth’d my heart so oft? 


Could I forget the friend so true, 
The smile, the tear long past, 
The parting kiss when well I knew 

That it must be the last? 


Could I forget the face so fair 
Of her who pass’d away— 

The love of him who slumbers there 
Beneath a weight of clay? 


Could I forget the days that were, 
When gladness deck’d my brow, 

And roses on my cheeks were fair, 
Though they be pallid now. 


No, brilliant scenes, though pass’d away 
I love your memory yet— 

Oblivion, bend not here thy sway, 
For I must not forget. 
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NOTICES. 

Woman an Enicema; or, Life andits Revealings. _By the 
Author of “ Conquest and Self-Conquest.” New York: Harper 
&§ Brothers.—This is a tale of earlier times, which, like others 
from the same pen, may do both good and harm. Its moral is 
well intended, and its ‘“revealings” of character are doubtless 
claimed as just. Not disputing either point, we must repeat 
that every person who reads a novel runs the hazard of erring 
in her estimate of real life and character; and if she escapes 
that danger, she cannot escape the formation of too strong an 
appetite for fictions. A woman whose days and nights are 
spent in reading novels, may afford to be the wedded of a dis- 
sipated lord. Rum and romances are just about equal in their | 
power to intoxicate and stultify their victims. 





We are afraid | 
that this honest declaration may rob us of coming favors from | 
the publishers of books. But we can conscientiously add—! 
hoping that it will secure us from this misfortune—that the au- 
thor of “ Conquest.and Self-Conquest”’ is one of the charmed 
novelists of the age, and that whoever’reads such works should 
make haste to purchase these. The following introductory will 
assure our readers of the general aim of this little work, and of 
the writer’s skill in the use of language. 

“The inconsistencies of woman! What a fruitful theme has 
this proved to the playwright, the novelist, the satirist! Under 
all changes ef climate, government, religion, she is represented 
as constant only to her inconstancy. In the sunny south, under 
the sway of the refined, luxurious, yet despotic Augustus, and 
while the tasteful mythology of Greece still bound earth’s 
choicest spirits in its witchery, the poet exclaims, ‘ Varium et 

.mutabile semper femina ;’ and in the frozen north, among the 
free and sturdy Scots, and under the influence of the strictest 
of all Christian sects, an artist, at once faithful and chivalric, 
depicts her as 

‘Uncertain, coy, and hard to please, 
And variable as the shade 
By the light, quiv’ring aspen made.’ 

“But have the authors of these portraitures investigated the 
philosophy of the subject they were illustrating? Have they 
discovered from what sun the picture caught its dazzling | 
lights—from what clouds its dark shadows ? 

“The wind, the wave, the cloud, capricious as seem their | 
changes, move obedient to law. Is it not possible that even | 
woman’s fitful moods are not without a governing principle ? | 
and may not this principle be detected by noting her varying | 
aspects, and the influences under which they have been exhib- | 
jted? Removing, as it were, fold by fold, the wrappings with 
which conventional forms have concealed her heart too often | 
even from herself, let us lay bare its sources of thought and | 
feeling. 





In these pristine elements of being we may, per- | 
chance, find harmony, consistency, unity; one spirit pursuing | 
one aim, yet, like the ‘delicate Ariel,’ by means changing with | 
the characters to be addressed, the impression to be created, or 
the resistance to be overcome.” 


Mops or Baptism: A Correspondence between Rev. How- 
ard Malcom and Rev. N. L. Rice. ith Remarks by the lat- 
ter. Lexington, Ky. 1843.—The correspondence in this pam- 
phlet indicates haste and forgetfulness on the part of Mr. Mal- 
com. Zeal for little things, which have almost an exorcising 
virtue in the opinion of their advocates, is apt to degenerate 
and become superstition, which all know to be dim-sighted. | 
Mr. Rice observes much dignity in the discussion. We regret | 
that he was compelled to decline a “banter,” offered consis- | 
tently by a man of the world, but conveyed with ill grace | 
through a Christian minister. The “Remarks” in this pam-| 
phlet are a valuable summary of arguments in favor of the} 
Scriptural sacrament of baptism and of its modes. We refer, 
to these Remarks on our next page. 





Auison’s History or Evrope.—Numbers 14 and 15 of this | 
work have reached us from Harper & Brothers. The series of | 
valuable works which these gentlemen are now publishing in| 
numbers, are so cheap that all can affurd to purchase them. It) 
is desirable that their worth and low price may be generally | 
understood. A valuable library may be obtained in this form | 


for a very small consideration. | 





DeatH; or, Medorus’ Dream. By the Author of “ Ahasue- 
rus.’ New York: Harper & Brothers——The young poet—we 
suppose him to be young—has given us here a book of musings, 
upon which, as a whole, we cannot pass sentence. We leave 
that serious office to the critics. But we can say that some pas- 
sages in it are, to us, highly poetical, And we doubt not the 
volume will interest those who have a relish for bold imagin- 
ings and high-wrought description. 

The plan of the poem is as follows: Medorus laments the 
reign of Death, and views with sadness the multiplication of 
his victims. He exclaims— 

; “¢ Darkness still, 
Impenetrable darkness, ever hangs 
Like a thick curtain round my fainting soul, 
While, as an hideous omen, Death sits there, 
And points me ever, with a moldering hand, 
To his sad, eyeless aspect. Let me weep, 
Let blist’ring tears roll always down my cheek, 
Let me sit here in solitude and sigh, 
And count the hours that bear me to the tomb, 
Where Silence black, and cold Oblivion’s power, 
For ever hold their wan and stirless reign. 
O, let me weep and moan at man’s drear lot— 
Smiles are for angels only, tears for men.’ ” 


Thus he complains till at last 


“Sleep came upon the wooing winds, and breathed 
Upon his lids, singing his heart to rest. 
Then Fancy, sweetest spirit of the skies, 
That timid starts from Reason’s chilling gaze, 
Though ever ready she, with sunny stores 
Unseen, to comfort man, flew swiftly down 
From out blue heaven, upon her rainbow wings, 
And sat beside him on the silken turf— 
Then held her magic mirror to his mind, 
And bade Medorus wake to realms of bliss, 
Unto the light of knowledge and of love.” 


He wakes, and “ ecstatic blisses quiver in his soul.” 


“ Then Fancy touch’d Medorus’ brow, and quick 
His soul leap’d forth in disembodied bliss, ~ 
And like an angel lay upon the air. 

* * * * * * 
In that deep trance of immortality, 
Beyond the reach of mortal words to speak, 
Beyond conception’s ever-active power, 
Long had Medorus lain in speechless joy. 
* * * * * * 
If from his dreams 

The spirit had not roused him with soft words, 
As gentle as the sweet Aolian winds 
That sing the rose to sleep— 

Spreading her wings 
To catch the liquid breeze, she bade him mount 
Up through the balmy ether, there to bask 
In sunset’s vermeil hues; and there behold 
The sun’s last rays flash through the amber air, 
And gild with golden fire the shadowy moon, 
Whose silver crescent o’er the eastern hills 

Faint gleams upon the sight.” 


In the flight and pauses, by various manifestations Medorus 
is instructed that Death is a change or a development of life. 
The spirit says 

“¢That life is not one form, or phase, or part, 

But an harmonious whole, 

Whose ever-shifting scenes and acts display 
New beauties unto time. 

Life passes not with youth, nor manhood’s prime, 
Though wonderful the change; 

But wiser age advances with pure thoughts, 
More happy for the soul. 

Time passes not with morning, nor with noon, 
Though many shadows fall ; 

But evening comes, with its far-struggling beams, 
And with its twilight mists: 

Yet still, Medorus, angel-minds perceive 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 











As much of beauty in yon setting sun 
As in meridian day. 

Spirit fraternal! O, how hapless man, 

If in dark passions and in erring flesh, 
Unchanging he should dwell. 

In tedious struggle through the loathsome world, 
With life a ling’ring curse, 

With furrowed brow, and feverish, grief-bent form, 
He’d pass his lengthen’d years— 

And what God’s mercy makes a glory now, 
A burning pain would be. 

If but the light of knowledge could shine through 
Man’s darkened mind— 

If but the fire of sacred truth could touch 
His stagnant heart, 

And melt the chains that curb its swelling tide, 
Then would he know 

That in the hour the fluttering breath shall leave 
His trembling lips— 

That in the hour his senseless frame shall lie 
A mass of dust— 

In that same hour his being takes new form, 

And wings her way to a far happier clime 
Than earth can furnish here.’ ” 

The following passage is very happy: 

“ Beneath their feet, slow wheeling on its path, 

Waking seraphic strains of starry song, 

Earth circled on its calm, harmonious way, 

Array’d in all those verdant, those abundant charms, 

Which God, when light from gloomy darkness sprang, 

With ever-graceful and full-bounteous hand, 

Around her lovely form then freely cast. 

First, as they look’d, there rose upon the sight 

Long, waving chains of happy-smiling hills, 

Uprising gently from the sloping vales, 

As if to woo the rustling noon-tide winds: 

Next, wide-expansive, music-making seas, 

Across whose placid, soft-suspiring tides 

The playful breezes fly, on tireless wings. 

Then, ‘neath their wond’ring eyes at once display’d, 

Behold, in one far-sweeping, lovely view, 

The broad green vesture of the quick’ning sod 

Trembling with heat, and glowing into life 

Under the warm sun’s vivifying beams ; 

The desert’s thirsty plains gemm/’d with their green 

And cool oases, bright mid barren sands; 

Rivers whose pearly tides stretch’d far away 

Through fertile lands to ocean’s emerald brink , 

And lakes that seem’d, in their transparent depths, 

The crystal eyes of earth. Here mountains, hills, 

And winding dales, fair seas, and shining lakes, 

And silvery streams, gay-blooming boughs, and flowery 
turf, 

Conspire, in all their loveliest power, to make 

The warm, the fresh, the pure, and beauteous form 
Of this enamell’d world.” 

If we mistake not, Mr. Tyler, a son of the President, is the | 
author of this poem. 

PREPARATIVES OF ELOQUENCE. An Oration pronounced 
before the Genesee Lyceum, at the Annual Exhibition of the 
Genesee Wesleyan Seminary, Lima, N. Y., Sept. 27, 1843. 
By Rev. Joseph Cross.—This author is (imperium in imperio) 
eloquent on eloquence. We cannot dwell on the performance, 
but if any would have an idea of what eloquence is, let him | 
procure this address, and he wil] have the thing in description 
and in life. Rhetoric, History, Mental Philosophy, the Use of 
Language, Poetry, familiarity with the best Models, and a Good 
Elocution, are well laid down as “ Preparatives of Eloquence.” 
Under the head of Modeis Mr. Cross speaks thus of the living 
and the dead: 

“ Beecher’s intellect is gigantic, and his oratory overwhelm- 
ing. Channing's eloquence, like the majestic river that widens 
and deepens in iis seaward course, was a sieady flow of golden | 








| pressing the thing done, but not the mode of doing it. 





thought, gradually accumulating power and pathos to the end | 


| of the discourse. Beecher is like the plunge of Niagara. His 


mighty strokes are sudden and startling as a clap of thunder in 
a cloudless sky. They come like the fitful blasts of the tem- 


|| pest, like the bursting of a cloud upon the mountains. His elo- 


quence is emphatically ‘logic on fire.’ He climbs the Olym- 
pian heights of argument, and thence hurls down upon his ad- 
versary Demosthenian thunder.”’ 

The following beautiful paragraph closes this admirable ad- 
dress: 

“Humanity is never so divine as when it. ascends to this sov- 
ereignty over mind. The orator, the orator, he isthe king! To 
his sceptre bows the subject-soul! The minds of millions own 
his empire! His art is second only to the voice of God! He is 
able to unchain the mightiest impulses of thought, and guide 
the blended sympathies of earth and heaven! Hail, God-like 
man! who canst rouse, at will, the indignation or the pity of 
congregated thousands; inspire their spirits with the storm-like 
rage of war, or transfuse their glowing hearts with the power 
and blessedness of the love of Jesus!’ 


FAREWELL AppREss, delivered July 20, 1843, before the Stu- 
dents of Amenia Seminary, on the Occasion of Resigning the 
Office of Principal of that Institution. By Rev. D. W. Clark, 
M. A.—Mr. Clark is a well known and valued contributor to 
the Methodist Quarterly Review; and to his useful pen we are 
indebted for an article in this number of the Repository, which 
is a favor highly prized, and the frequent repetition of it is 
greatly desired. His “ Address” is sober and practical on the 
subject of education. 


An Oration, delivered in Natchez, on the Fourth of July, 
1543. By William Mason Giles.—This is a respectable pro- 
duction, and contains many interesting references to those times 
which tried men’s souls. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Baptism.—We present our readers, in this number, a “ Ques- 
tion and Reply” on the above subject. We have before re- 
ceived letters containing important questions in regard to the 
doctrines and morals of religion. They were, however, for the 
most part anonymous. In the present instance the real name 
of a highly respected member of the Church accompanies the 
communication. While we cannot pledge ourselves to reply 
to all who shall] in this open manner interrogate us, we feel that 
it is proper to pay more regard to queries thus propounded. In- 
deed, we know not but that, within certain limits, our readers 
may claim this at our hands. The “answer’’ was written in 
great haste; and as it was the last article “set up” for this num- 
ber of the Repository—for we do not always print the signa- 
tures, or forms, in successive order from the first to the last—our 
space was limited to less than two pages. We may resume the 
subject hereafter. 

In the meantime, we add in this Table the following extract 
from the pamphlet, “ Mode @f Baptism,” noticed in the prece- 
ding page. It isthe language of Rev. N. L. Rice, than whom 
no western divine is probably better qualified to speak on this 
subject. He says— 

“T cannot believe that the Baptists only have correctly un- 
derstood the meaning of the Greek word baptizo. Mr. Carson 
says: ‘My position is, that it always signifies to dip; never 
expressing any thing but mode.’ But he further remarks: 
‘Now, as I have all the lexicographers and commentators 
against me in this opinion,’ &c. I think I may safely leave 
the unprejudiced reader to decide whether it is more likely that 
Mr. Carson is wrong, or that all lexicographers and commenta- 
tors have mistaken the meaning of this word. Many of our 
Baptist brethren, however, admit that it also means to over- 
whelm. But overwhelm is not a word of mode. When, there- 
fore, it means overwhelm, it is certainly a general term, ex- 
But still 
they are against the lexicons and many of the best translations 
of the Scriptures, which make the word mean to wash, cleanse. 
I think it altogether likely that the lexicons and translations 
are right, and our Baptist brethren wrong.” 
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